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Editorial 

The present issue of Puratttava covers a wide range of 
subjects encompassing prchisloiy, protohistory and history 
besides art- Our aim this year was to present to our readers 
evidence from new archaeological excavations and explora¬ 
tions In ibis endeavour wc have been successful in that the 
first five articles deal with excavations ami explorations. In¬ 
formation regarding the Copper Hoard implements collection 
of the National Museum, New Delhi, has been updated and 
here the serial numbers arc the continuation from the previous 
article on the same subject published in Piiratattva No, 16. 


A word about the numbering of the plates: the first numeral 
in bold represents the atticte number in this issue while the 
succeeding one represents the number of the illustration. 

The Editor and the Society offer their deep and heartfelt 
condolences to the bereaved family of Prof. V. A. Narayan 
of the Dcpartniem of History, Patna University, on bis 
untimely demise. We also mourn the death of Dr H. Sarkar, 
former Jt, Director General, Archaeological Survey of India. 
Both of them were closely associated with the activities of the 
Society. 

The Editor and the Society arc extremely beholden to the 
Director General, Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Delhi, for his timely and munificent financial grant for bring¬ 
ing out this Issue of Puratativa, 

The Editor also regrets any printing and other errors that 
may have crept in, in spite of hi$ best efforts. 

The Editor is thankful to Shri K. S. Ramachandran and 
Shrt Ganesh Rao for their help and assistance in editing and 
seeing the Bulletin through the press. 

Thanks are due Messrs. Navchetan Press (P) Ltd. for 
printing in such a short time. 


S, P. Gupta 
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Sanghol Excavations 1987; Some New Evidences 






fv. 

V. 


uv. 


C Margabandhu 
and 

C.S. Caur 


A brief report of the excavations at Sanghol has bcoa 
published in the last issue of the PwfatflWi'ir tcpresettling 
the highlights of the work done in 1986. This excavatroOt 
as stated earlier, was carried out by the Excavations 
Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India jointly 
with the Department of Archaeology and Museums, 
Govt of Punjab and the work was again continued for 
the second season, during this year. 

;!, While planning the work of excavations at Sanghol, 
It was evident that any piecemeal approach to the prob- 
; Icm is bound to be unrewarding, hence due care was 
taken to se1«;t areas, which could be properly contieclcd 
by the cultural evidence of the portion, with those 
from other parts of the mound and link tliem, chrono¬ 
logically by the artifactual data, la other words, the 
extension of the town In successive periods later, due 
to various factors was identilied, as far as possible, and 
ire aches were laid to obtain evidence so that the fc.T 
sonabic expansion of the town could he properly ex¬ 
plained and also demarcated. At the same time, the 
main mound (over which is situated the present village) 
1 was continuously occupied from the earliest period, at 
times, very thickly and possibly lateral expansion of 
the settlement took place much later, during (he Early 
historical period. This was all the more reason that 
j necessitated the careful slraicgy for selecting the select 
: I areas to be probed, so that Tnaximuin evidence could be 
, obtained. 

' Some iinpqrlant aims in this season's plann ing 
I is to be emphasised. First, to further expose on a hori- 
! zoutal scale, the large palatial complex at Hathiwara 
* Mound (SGL-l), already revealed in limited details 
earlier; secondly, to confirm the existence of the *ovcr- 
, lap’ Wween the Late Harappan (with substantial 
'00^4” painted element In the earlier sub-phases of the 
^^^\id) and the snbsequcnt cultures such as the Tainted 
Kua,Ware, (not yet precisely dctcrmiacd owing to 


limited area available, in the thickly populated 
portion of the village) at areas of the main mound 
apart from those aleady excavated in the earlier season; 
and thirdly to understand the nature, extent and the 
cultural artefacts and components of the post-Kush an a 
period and after. 

In order to determine these factors in a phased 
manner, trenches were laid at SGL-1 in Hatbiwam 
Mound to expose the details of the large structural 
complex of the Kushanu Period and for the second, 
trenches were laid at two more new areas called SGL-6 
and SGL-t2 situated at c.xtensions and periphery of tbc 
early cultures and for the post-Kushana evidence, two 
trenches were taken closely at SGL-8. The main tren¬ 
ches on top of the mound (situated in the populated 
area of the village) laid earlier called SGL-9 where 
excavations were made, was contiaued both bortzod- 
lally, 3 s welt os vertically, right up to the earliest levels. 
Similar excavation was also continued to understand 
the Late Harappan complex and later cultures at 
SGL-2, on the western slopes of the mound. 

An attempt has been made to place the evidence, 
obtained from various areas of Sanghol, locality-wise, 
with due emphasis on the artifacts revealed from them 
highlighting their significance, in the following 
pages, 

SGL-1 (Hatbiwara Mound) 

Excavations exposed further the large structure, 
possibly a palatial complex, both on the north and 
eastern sides. Its extensive nature, both in plan and 
extent and further continuity in length does not clearly 
envisage any known structure or plan so far revealed 
from other Kushana settleraenis. The characteristic 
features so far excavated include, well built pathway 
or a courtyard in bricks on the outer alignmcat with 
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possibly an assembly hall constructed of neatly built- 
brick floors, on Mbich were circular pillars, as re¬ 
vealed by the circular post-holes cut on the brick-floors 
(Pl.l). The slightly angular nature of the pathway 
indicate the semi-circulir characteristics in plan, but the 
connected brick-built floor commencing from the main 
wall on the western side indicate, the rectangular nature 
of the main complex. Considering the more or less the 
same level of its occurrence and its belonging to the 
same structural phese and also of Its uniform nature of 
its presence. In all the trenches this appears to 
be a long and spacious pillared hall, possibly for cong¬ 
regation or for assembly. Since it is further extending 
to the cast and the floor to ihc south suggests a 
fairly Urge building, but its exact nature and purpose 
and fertures are still yet to be determined. It seems to 
dominate the Hathiwara mound and the contour tines 
indicate this building was almost planned in the centre 
around which other structures were built. 

To the south-east portion of l iatliiwant, in the same 
group was also excavated, an interesting two contiguous 
rectangular cistern-like structures, built adjacent to one 
another, padded with brick-built platform (floor) which 
may be a ritualistic complex (//((H'an part 

of a temple or possibly a portion of a warehouse (PJ,2), 


Another interesting Kushana bouse plan, in more or J 
less complete features, has been exposed in Hathiwara, 
situated on its southern periphery. Part of the 
structure was already exposed last year and further etc- ’ 
arance revealed a building built in brick, consisting of 
main entrance repersented by a hrick-ramp and a side 
entrance from the lone, leading to a large-sized verandah 
or a hall, with a room directly entering to the kitchca 
and bath rooms and to the three living rooms in the 
interior (PI,3), Towards the lane side, is the entrance 
which leads to a verandah and then a small room with 
access direct to the living rooms. What is more signi¬ 
ficant is a small brick-built drain (partly closed) which 
projects Out on the lane side. On the outer wall of the 
house, it almost passes through the kitchen and the 
bath rooms as found on plan in the interior. Both of 
them arc situated on the same brick-built floors, re¬ 
mains of which arc more or less removed by later distur¬ 
bance. The main courtyard connected to ihcm is still 
to be excavated. 


At Hathiwara in all five structural phases have been 
traced out wilh floors built of brick bat$ and bricks 
with lime coating. Two phases of a structure with 
connected walls were encountered. These belong to the 
mid-mature phase of the Kushana period. * 


S A N G H O L 
plan of a house complex 

(KUSHANA PCntOOl 


Each cistern-tike structure measures 3.10 m in length, 
1,36 m in width and 1,32 m in height They were built 
in a continuous series (further portion is yet to be ex¬ 
cavated) connected by burnt-brick floor and form part 
of a uniform plan with three offsets inlcmaJty. 


5GL-2 

Situated on the western slopes of the mound, tren¬ 
ches laid earlier has been further extended whic"-' 
brought to light remains from the Late Harappan 
the Kusbatta period. 


U.TRftltC 
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^ Six structural phases were encogntered in the Late 
Harappaxi (Bara) Period. The walls of houses were 
built of mud. except in Phase IV where the blocks 
■ (lumps) of mud mcasurriig 4SxdO>fS cm have been use-i. 
Floors of laninicd earth were also noticed. Circiilnr 
corn'bins and oval were also exposed. 

The habltational layers run horizon tally revealing 
uudisttirbcd levels of the settlement. Rooms were 
small which could accommodate three or four 
persons only at a time. Most of the habltational 
are^ were huilt uniformly, as revealed by the 
horizontal layers and rooms were small and could 
accommodate only a few persoa-.. The walls were 
built, closely connected back-to-back and they run in 
cardinal directions. Further, an iotcresibg evidence of 
a burnt terracotta domical object on the floor was 
found in situ; the purpose of which is not clear (PI.4). 
Similar evidence has also been reported from many 
Harappan sites such as at Banawali, Ropar, Hulas, 
etc. Signs of burning along with ash indicate that it 
Was fixed in position, on the floor adjacent to a side 
wall of the room. 

Important antiquities of ihis period Include beads 
^of tctracoiia. agate and faience, circular and ovaS terra¬ 
cotta cakes, faience and terracotta bangles, terraootla 
wheels and balls. 

Following the Dara culture (Period-J) comes the 
overlap’ phase in which Late Harappan poltery, Black 
slipped and plain grey ware were found. Tiic domin¬ 
ance of the Bara pottery was also perceptible. However, 

in the chronological horizon of the P.G.W. the Black 
I slipped ware is found in abundance indicating coatem- 
poraneity of Bara and P.G.W. people. 


[Farlj Historical Period 

Though not much evidence is available, this 
I period is characlcriscd by ceramics dominaicd 
[by red ware. The structures were buHi of large sized 
(mud and burnt bricks and arc mainly pre-Kushana in 
Icbaractcr. Notable antiquities include beads of semi- 
■precious stones and terracotta and bone points. 

During the Kushana Period, four stnieturat phases 
presented by walls of burnt as well as mud bricks 
rcre exposed. On an average, the Kushana house com¬ 
prises a kitchen two or three small rooms, storage 
bins, round hearths and mud-brick steps. Earlier ex- 
’cavniion (1986) haS revealed a thick cluster of houses 
built very close to each other revealing a portion of 
Kushana settlement. 


SGL.9 

Situated in Ihe centre of the village, if represents the 
highest point of the mound and earlier excavation 
(1986) has revealed four structural phases of the 
Kushana Period. A complex of double storeyed brick 
building has been exposed with a courtyard and scries 
of hearth suggesting a factory site for beads and terra¬ 
cottas. 


,) 


Tine cultural sequence obtained here are under r 

1. Laic Harappan 

2. 'Overlap* phase between Late Harappan (Bara), 
Painted Grey Ware(?), Grey Ware and Black' 
slipped Ware 

3. Kushana Period 

4. Gupta Period and 

5. The Late Medieval period. 

It has to be further stressed that the exact nature of 
the overlap phase here is to be furtJier ascertained by 
exposing larger area as there appears a levelling 
offacTivity at this lime of habiiation. However this 
phase seems to have continued for a fairly long period of 
time. The Kushana habitaiion is quite rich in material 
artefacts as well as slrtictural features of which more 
than four phases were ideniiricd. Further iherc seems 
to have becti sonic change that occurs after the post- 
Kushana times. However, ceramics and other associated 
objects of daiiy use and house,? built of reused bricks 
were found and are datable to the Gupia Period. 

The area continued to be occupied during the Late 
Medieval Period. u v i.inc 

SGL-S 

Tills area feprescniing an extension of Sanghol dur¬ 
ing the post-Kushana Period, is siioaicd to the south¬ 
east of the main mound. Excavations have exposed 
the cultural sequence belonging to the early Medieval. 
Gupta and the Kushana Periods. Earlier, this part of 
the mound war also excavated yielding remains of 
similar nature. It was mainly occupied during the 
Gupta period. The Kushana period was represented 
by pottery and objects of daily use. The area denotes 
the ^riphery of the Kushana township. A sort of 
tr.arisitional phase from the Kushana to the Gupta 
period was also noticed. 

D prolific, represented mainly by 

Red Polished Ware, stamped pottery, kaoiin ware and 
other associated material. A burnt-brick wall mad 
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of reused Kushana bricks was aho exposed. Early 
Medieval Period is also represented by pottery aad 
a few antiquities, 

SCL^ 

The excavation at this locality has attested the 
presence of the Laic Harappan (Bara) culture^ follow* 
ed by Ihe ‘overlap^ phase which is the canifnuatioii 
of the Bara pottery in association with Grey ware of 
the PGW hneage and Black slipped ware. In the 
Early historical phase^ the structures were built 
of mud and burnt bricks of fairly large size 
ascribable to the pre-Kushana times. Coins of the 
Parthian rulers were also found in the upper levels- 

SGL-12 

Excavations here have revealed the earliest occupa¬ 
tion datable to the Late Harappan Period along with 
^Bara^ ceramics and antiquities. Though no structura! 
evidence is avaibbkt floor remains made of mmined 
clay is found. The ioycfs are horizonLally laid and 
occupation h of a fairly long duration. Traces of 
crosional deposits, would perhaps indicate flooding of 
the area at the late stage of occupation. 

So far the antiquities are concerned, they are quite 
rich and considerable. The range of varieties nrc 
inmense and bespeak of the artistic creativity of the 
age- This js all the more so, in the Kush ana 
Period- A preliminary sEody reveals that during the 
early centuries of ihc Christian era^ the site expanded 
into a large township dominated by merchantmen 
and economically prosperous group^ who patronised 
various types of artistic and religious activities as 
revealed by numerous cultural artefacts found during 
excavations. 

Foremost among them consists of human and 
animal figurines in terracotta (Pis. 5 and 6): some of 
them artisticatly made in the form of handles (PI. 
both modelled, as well as made from mould. Varieties 
of stamped designs were also found on ceramics which 
are too numerous to mention. They include both reli¬ 


gious and decorative symbols on a very large scale- ^ 
Some of them arc motifs stamped such as yaksha^. 
(PI-S), which is quite unique. Notable among the 
animals represented include bull and monkey in 
various postures; apart, some bird figurines are 
quite rcalislic. Another characteristic yet domi¬ 
nant, type includes large number of terracotta discs— 
circular^ square and reel angular “decornfed wiili de¬ 
signs and flower motifs on one side„ while on the other 
with some typical details representing a scene such as a 
warrior riding a horse, a prancing lion [Ph 9) and 
various animat motifs, wheels—both plain and decorat¬ 
ed—ear sluds, toy^carf frames, skin rubbers, stamps 
with handles (PL lb), rattles, female lamp bearers, , 
balls and other archaic type of hgurmes. Many typL 
cal clay tablets were found in rectangular and square 
shape with lines incised on ihem, possibly representing i 
some sort of jewellers^ weights. 

Important is the she!] industry which h evidenced 
by varieties of bangles, headSp p:ndaals and other 
decorated objects, cut columelia, etc. Oiber objects 
include beads and pendants of semi-precious slopes, 
terracotta, ivory « and copper, ivory and bone objects 
such os bangleXp decorated pieces, etc. 

Ack now ledge meni 

We acknowledge with thanks Shri L, S. MamaoL 
Surveyor, Shd J* S. Bisht, Modeller and Shri B- B. 
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IJ^ Archaeological Survey of India, Purana QHa, New 
Delhi for their valuable work in respect of the prepara¬ 
tion of contour plan of SanghoL drawings of antiquities 
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Sarvashri Kuldcep Singh Smdhu* K, K, Rhhi. Gtirdev 
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for their active participation in the field work and for 
muttifarious help and co-opcration. Shri C. B. Sharma, 
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it. The copyright of the photographs published re&ts 
with ihe Archaeological Survey of India. 
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Explorations along the Banganga River, 
District Bharatpur, Rajasthan 

Baldcv Singh Negi 


Bharatpur, a district of eastern Rajasthan, is irregular 
quadrilateral in shape, bounded by Gurgaon district of 
Haryana on the north. Alwar on the west, Dholpur 
district of Rajasthan on the south and Mathura district 
of Uttar Pradesh on the east. It is located at the con¬ 
fluence of Ruparcl and Banganga. and no perennial 
river flows in or around the district. The major sea¬ 
sonal rivers here are the Bauganga, the Gambhiri and 
the Ruparcl. The river Banganga. locally known as 
Utgan is a tributary of the Yamuna. Entering Bharat- 
pur at Santruk ti flows in a westerly direction towards 
the town of Alwar and by now this has ceased to be 
perennial stream. During its life lime it was an impor- 


canals. Thus, Bharatpur is characterised by fault indu¬ 
ced alluvial basin produced by Banganga and its tribu- 
tarics. 

Bhiiratpi^r wa^ a part of the Brahmavarta in the 
Vedic period and later of the Matsya. During the early 
historical period it was occupied by the Yaudheyas 
and by the Mevas in the medieval times. 

The author carried out systematic explorations in 
the year 1983-S4 under the village to village survey 
scheme along the dried bed of Banganga of Bharatpur 
dbtrict to ascertain its Archaeological potentiality. The 
results obtained are of great significance and the dcs- 



^■ruk^iot 




CXPtDflAnOPfE THE DAHCANn niV£F 


n 

lant river, although at present it is lost jd many places 
near the marshyiand. The dried courses of these smalt 
rivolcts have been replaced by a network of modern 


CTiption of antiquities and potteries found from the 
thirty sites along the Banganga river bed U detailed 
below : 


f 
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1. Santrtik, Tclisit Bbaratpur 

The mound is. located in (he middle of the village 
on the right bant of the river. Most of it is occupied 
by modern structures; a small part measuring 400 x 
400 X 8 tn is free from modern habitation. The cera¬ 
mics recovered from the mound are Painted Grey 
Ware (hereafter abbreviated PGW), plain grey ware, 
Rushan red ware sherds and a few medieval vases and 
tiandis. The grey ware sherds represent bowl and dish 
with black painted dots and wavy lines on the outer as 
well as the inner sides. 

2. Rarb, Tchsil Bharalpur 

The ancient mound of Rarh is located in the south¬ 
east of the village, 5 km away of Saniruk. It has been 
disturbed and occupied by a late medieval mosque 
which ts locally called Jami Masjid. The ceramics re¬ 
covered from the mound are PGW, grey ware, Kushan 
red ware and medieval potsherds represented by bowl, 
dish, lid, jar and basin, 

3. Awnr, Tchsil Bharatpur 

It lies on the Bharatpur-Mathura road, close to the 
Homes Canal on the right bank of the river. A. kachh^ 
path leads to the mound from the metalled road. A 
disturbed mound is located in the centre of the village 
and measures 300 x 500 x 3 m. The ceramics recovered 
from the mound are PGW. black slipped ware, Kushan 
red ware and a few medieval potsherds. 

4. Sogar, Tchsil Bhsnlpur 

The village Sugar is located on the icfi bank of the 
river, 2 km away from Awar. The mound lies on the 
south-east of the village, It measures 800 % 800 m 
with a height of 3 m. The potteries from the sites 
consist of PGW, plain grey ware, Kushan red ware 
represented by dish, lid and bowl Thcdesignson PGW 
comprise criss-cross pattern and group of vertical 
strokes. 

5. Dehra, Tehsil Bbaratpur 

It is located 3 km away from Borai on the right 
bank of the river. The mound lies dose to the Homes 
Canal on the south-west and measures 800 x 800m with 
a height of 5 m. Most important of the poitciy rcco-' 
vered from the site is PGW of line fabric represented 
by bowl and dish. The site was once explored by the 
State Archaeological Department, Rajasthan; the 


reported N,1J.P. was not found tn the present 
exploration. 

4. iMeiitntt, Tchsil Bbaratpiir 

Meihna lies on the Bharatpur-Kutnher road- It is 
locally known Nagla Mcthna. it is 3 km away from 
Borai on the right bank of the Banganga. This small 
mound, measuring 50 x 50 m. is almost level with 
ground and covered with bushes. The ceramics reco¬ 
vered from the site are PGW and grey ware of ftne to 
medium fabric. The fragments of bowl and dish, pain¬ 
ted with black pigment depict wavy bands, vertical 
lines and dots. Absence of aay other ceramics prove it 
to be a single culture site. 

7. Beri, Tehsil Bhiratpar 

Th ts village is located at about S km away from 
Bfiaratpur dty^ dose to the llbaratpur-Dig road. Tbe 
mound is sbuaied ia the centre of the village, parity 
occupied by habit at Jon and measured 400 x 400 x 
3 m. A few putsh^rds picked up from the site arc 
PGW of fine fabric represented by bowl and dtsh^ 
decorated with geometrical designs. The ted ware 
sherds and structurat remains of the Rushan period 
arc also noticed at tho site^ 

8. BJtandar, TehsiJ Bharatpur 

Bhaadoit an important site lies on the Bharatpur* 
Mathura road. The site is located at the coafluence of 
M.M. Canal with Homes Canal. The local legends as- 
erjbe this place to be the centre of 
The site was earlier ktiowii as Bhaodirvana^ connected 
with Lord Krishna^ who was belteved to have saved 
the cows and cowherds from‘Evil FJreL Bhandpr is 
an extensive mound measLiring 500 x 500 x 6in in east- 
west orientation. The essposed section of the mound to 
wards the west was scraped in proper way. The deposit 
is marked by the occurrence of;PGW, associated by grey 
ware, black slipped ware and red ware. There is, how¬ 
ever^ no dear evidence of the presence of the Northern 
Black Polished ware but a few sherds of associated- 
red ware like Che carinated handle etc. were picked up. 
Kushan wares were found In profusion which arc com 
niDnly found from most of the sites ld Bharatpurp 
which being an adjoining territory of Maihura^ the 
capital of the Kushanas Is but nsturaL In additiont 
occurrence of Gupta pottery, being distinguished by 
its red slip and moulded designs, which are not so 
commonly found in other explored sites of Bharatpur, 
is notable. 
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Explorations along the Banga»ga River 

9. KasoJa, Tehiil BJiaralpur 

The site Is located dose to the Bharatpur>Nadbai 
metre gauge railway line to the north of the present 
habitalional area. The mound has been Jevelkd for 
cultivation by the villagers. The circum/erenoe is about 
800 m. The ceramics are POW and plain grey ware of 
medium fabric along with coarse red wares. 

10. Nagla Tublniu, Tdtsll B^iralpuf 

The village Nagla Tuhtram is about 10 fcm away 
from Bharatpur cityon the Bliaralpur-Sonlch road. The 
mound is located about 1 km away on the cast of the 
village and measures 500 x 500 in with a height of 
1,5 m. The site yielded Kush an, Rajput and medieval 
potsherds. The mound has been damaged and is cap¬ 
ped by a late medieval temple. Fragments of pillars, 
and scutpl arcs are found scattered on the site. The 
site belongs to the late medieval period. 

11. Sewar, Tchsil Bharatpur 

Sewar is a small town of the district Bharatpur on the 

* Bharatpur^Jaipur National High Way. It was repor¬ 
ted by I he Slate Department of Archaeology, Rajasthan. 
This extensive mound, measuring 800 x 800 m with a 

* height of about !0 m Is located on the ancient Ban- 
ganga river bed. The site has been damaged by modem 
structures. The Rads are Ochre Colour Ware, black- 
and-red ware, PCW, grey ware, black slipped ware, 
Kushao red ware to early medieval potteries, similar to 
those of Noh. 

12. Tatamari Tefasil Bharatpur 

This huge site is reported earlier by the State 
Department of Archaeology, Rajasthan. The measure¬ 
ment of the mound is about 600.K x S m and is 
partly occupied by the villagers. The ceramics reco¬ 
vered from the mound are PGW and plain grey ware 
of fine fabric similar to those from Sewar. Dark red 
ware with black painting on the rim picked up from 
the site is identicai with the typical Rang Maiial 
pottery of Rajasthan. 

13. BagdbirJ, TebsH Bharatpur 

It is 4 km away from Sewar on the Bharatpur-Jai¬ 
pur road. A kachfta path leads to the site from the mc- 
tplled road. The mound measuring 400x400x8m lies on 
the^ north-west of the village. The ceramics recovered 
]m (he mound are PGW of Tine to medium fabric, 
T n grey ware, black slipped wure, Kushan red ware 


and glazed ware of the medieval period. The site might 
have been deserted for a tong time after the Kushauaa 
because no finds of the Gupta and Rajput period Is 
noticed during the survey. 

14, Jheetra, Tehsil Bbaratpnr 

Village Jheeira lies on the Ghana-Sewar metaUed 
road, 6 km away from Bharatpur and nearer to Noh. 
The mound, measuring eOO.t-WO m with a bcight of 
l.S m. from the ground level, is located on the west of 
the village, free from habitation. The potteries picked 
up from the situ arc similar to those from Noh except 
for the Ochre Coloured Ware. The black-and-red ware 
represented by bowl is of very fine fabric which has 
been reported from other nearby sites explored by the 
author. PCW, plain grey ware, black slipped ware, 
Kushan red ware and other historical ceramics includ¬ 
ing medieval coarse red were also picked up from the 
site. The site was most probably damaged from time 
to time by the floods of the Banganga river which was 
flowing very dose to it In ancient times. 

15. Par, Tehsii Bharatpur 

Parissituated I km away from BagdharionBharat- 
pur-Jnipur road. The mound is small oval in shape, 
nteasuriiig 200,x 100x3 m. It has yielded red ware sherds 
represented by vas;, bowl and lid of the Kushan 
period. 

tti, Bhant, Tebsit Roopbas 

The village Bhaut is located 26 km away from 
Roopbas on the Roopbas-Bharatpur road. The mound, 
situated In the centre of the village, measuring 800* 
800x8m, is capped by ntodern structures and huge 
trees. The potteries picked up from the mound are 
red and black ware sherds represented by vase, jar, 
basin and lid of early medieval period, 

17. Kharhera, Tehsll Roopbss 

Kharhera lies on the Sewar-Uchhatn road about 24 
km away from Roopbas, close to the Uchhaia Canal. 
The mound, measuring 50x50x3 is partly occupied 
and capped by Neem and Othokar trees. The ceramics 
picked are red and coarse grey ware sherds of medieval 
rimes represented by vase, jar, lid and basin. 

18 . Uchain, Tetisil Roopbas 

Uehain, a small town of Tchsil Roopbas lies 
and on Sewar-Bayana road. The mound measuring 
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SOOkBOOxIO m Js locjitcd in the centre of the town and 
15 partly capped by modern structures. The finds ar c 
red, black and coarse grey ware of medieval period 
represented by jar, vase, basin and lid. 

19. Andiyari, Tebsll Roopbas 


A kachha path leads to the site from Malena, The 
disturbed site with a little undisturbed por tion measure 
ing 100x50 m with a height of I in is to be seen in the 
centre of the village. The ceramics from the site are 
red ware sberdi of medieval times representing jar, 
tid, Jiimti aud basin. 


Andiy'ari village lies on the Uchain-Bayana road. 
The mound is located across the Banganga river, me¬ 
asuring 300x300x5 m. The ceramics recovered from the 
surface belong to the medieval period, represented by 
the storage jar, basin, lid and a terracotta fragment¬ 
ary spout. 

20. Bachbamdi, TehsiJ ^^adba^ 

Bachhamdi lies on the Bharatpur-Dayana railway 
line. The ancient mound, measuring 100x100 m with a 
bight of 3 m, situated in the centre of village is partly 
occupied by habitation. The ceramics recovered from 
the mound belong 10 the medieval period represented 
by lid, vase, jar and basin of red ware. Fragmcniary 
sculptures of medieval period depicting Vishnu and 
Siva have also bejit noiicei on the surface of the 
mound. 

21. Piiigora, Tebsil Nadbal 

Pingora is u small railway station which lies oit the 
Bharatpur-Bcyaua railway line. The mound is located to 
the Donh-cast of the vilbgc and measures ISOxl^OxlOm. 
It is partly occupied by tbc palaces of Jat rulers of 
Bharatpur. The finds from the site belong to the 
medieval period and consist of red, black and grey 
ware sherds represented by storage jar, basin and lid. 

22. Pichttna, Tehsil Ronpbas 

Pfchuna lies on the Bharatpur-Bascrl road. The huge 
mound measuring 1000x1000 m with a height of 15 m 
is located close to the Pichuna Canal. The mound has 
been damaged by modern construction of a Govern¬ 
ment Secondary School on its top. The ceramics reco¬ 
vered from the surface of the mound arc grey ware 
sherds of fine fabric which arc generally found in asso¬ 
ciation with PGW, tiny sherds of coarse black-and-rcd 
ware, black slipped ware and dark red ware sherds hav¬ 
ing painting on the rim resembling typical Rang Mahal 
ware. The important representative shape is the 
carinated handi, A few potsherds of medieval times 
including Chinese glared ware are also noticed. 

23. Bansi, Tehsil Wef 

Bans! is a small village on the Bharatpur-Jaipur 
National Highway, close to the Danganga river bed. 


24. Dharsuoi, Tehsil lil’cr 

Dharsoni village lies on the Bharatpur-Jaipur road, 
close to the ancient Banganga river bed. Leaving a small 
part measuring 100x50x1 m the major portion of the 
mound has been damaged by river flood. The ceramics 
from the mound arc mainly red ware of Kushan times 
represented by bowl, dish including a few fragments of 
jar and basin of medieval times. 

25. Kahlmgarh, Tehst) Wer 

Rxhimgarh Is 50 km away from Bharatpur on the 
Bharatpur-Jaipur National Highway, A kachha path 
towards the south along the Banganga basin leads to 
Ihe village. The site is badly disturbed by floods 
leaving a little part measuring 300 300 m. intact. The 
ceramics recovered from the site are of the Kushan . 
period while structural reraaias including buried ruins 
of Fort arc of medieval times. 

Ji 

26. Halena, Tehsil Wer 

Helena lies on the Bharatpur-Jaipur National High¬ 
way. The mound, in the north-west of the village is close 
to the Banganga river bed and has been eroded badly 
by floods. A few sherds picked up from the site 
are red ware of the Kusban period represented by 
bowl and lid. 


27. Malonl, TehsH Wer 

Maloiti is n small village on the Bharatpur-Jaipur 
road on the right side of Banganga river. The mound 
lies in the cast of the village in totally washed out 
condition. The pottery picked up from the site is of 
medieval times. 

38. Sorsenn, Tehsil Wer 


The village Sarsena lies on the right side of Bati- 
ganga river. The mound measurmg 600x600x8 ro is 
located close to the Bharatpur-Jaipur National High¬ 
way. The ceramics from the site are fine grey ware, 
generally found in association with PGW, black slipped 
ware and Kushan red ware represented by bo^L ^^^1' 

\ pUr 


and lid. 
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Exploraihns ^hitg the Bangatiga Rher 
;29. NelwAri, Tcbsir Wer 

;• NcMwariis Jocaled ]0 km away on the souih-west 
of Sarsena« The Banganga river has txifliy damaged 
the southero part ol the mouad. A few jherds belong* 
irg to the late medieval period were picked up from 
the rain gul'ies. 

30. Bachbrafn, Tehsil Wer 

Bachhrain is 60 km away from Bharatpur on the 
Bharat pur-Jaipur Kational Highway, close to the Ban- 
ganga river bed. The exteasive mound measuring 
lOOOx&OOx? m has been disturbed from time to time 
by the floods of the Banaganga river The potteries 
recovered from the s'te reveal the cultural assemblage 
bright from the protohistoric period to the historical 
period. The ceramics found are; plain black-and-red 
ware, PCW and grey ware of fmc fabric black slipped 
wore and the Kushati red ware, 

I Olsetvalioa 

* The present cxplomtion throws ample light on the 
1 ites of archaeological importance right from proto- 
Ijiistoric times to laic the medieval period. 


patches of land where ground wafer icvel was highly 
saline, Tlic proto-historie people were accustomed to 
live in the open and fertile land along the banks of the 
river which could not be found by them in the south- 
wester fy area of district Bharatpur. The eastern part 
of the district was fertile plain where protohistoric 
sites are located at a distance of 3 to 5 km from each 
other. 

It has, however, to be added that the deluxe ware. 
Northern Black polished is conspicuous by its absence, 
though its associated mrcs are found along the Bun- 
ganga river bed. Excavation at Noh also revealed 
Northern Black Polished ware in limited quantity. It 
may be presumed that by about 5th and 3rd century 
B,C. this area was deserted or was afTcctcd by 
salinity or arid climate which should have affected 
economic staius of potters so that the use of this 
deluxe ware declined. 

Once again this valley has undergone rejuvenation 
during the early centuries of Christian era which 
yieided a large number of red ware of the Kushan as 
well as later periods along the lower Qanganga. Only 
few sites yielded Rang Mahal type of pottery which 
seems not to be of the local culture, 

Sshet Elibligjp'npEijf 


There is a greater concenlmtion of black-and-red 
*are. black slipped ware and PGW in the area bet- 
l^ccn Santruk and Jhectra i.c. the upper or eastern 

3 anganga. The black-and-rcJ ware found in this area 
quite dilTereni from that of Ahar. In 1963-64 when 
|loh was excavated the bbek-and-red ware with a 
■ iparaic phase has been recognised as a preoed- 
T culture of the PG Ware in the contiguous area of 
easicrn Rajasthan. On the basis of this and keeping in 
view the sequence of Noh, it may be postulated that 
I lore could have been pre-PGW phase in this region. 
I: appears that the extension of this culture is not well- 
■larked in the south-westerly direction for about 60 
kill along the Banganga river bed from (Jnehagaon 
hi Malkhera. It may be due to the arid condition 
t lat had set in or one to some naluml calamities as 
tie only source of water in this area was the 
eiins. The area around Bharatpur has hrakish 
wb-soil water. The geophysical survey carried 
lut by L. N. Kailasani and party in 1949-50 found 
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PaiDted Grey Ware Culture in Garhwal» Himalaya ; 
New Evidence and Interpretation 


|k. P. Naatiyal, BAl. Kh«niluri, Vinod Naiitifjil, 
D. L< Rajput and R. K, Bhatt 


I Archaeological iavesiigations m Garhwal, Himalaya 
(till 1975 wcne mainly discoveries of inscriptions and 
temples. Scholars were inclined to believe that the 
I whole of the central Himalaya did not witness the rise 
land growth of theprotohistoric cultures. Nevertheless, 
Ion account of an active Bdd work—eaploration and cx- 
Icavation— the chronological framework of Garhwal 
litas not only been pushed back but several new aspects, 
I particularly of the presence of Painted Grey Ware cul- 
Iture, in this part of Himalaya has been cstabli- 
(shed. The discovery of Painted Grey Ware culture at 
fbapti (Alkananda valley) and Purob (Yamuni valley) 
now firmly established the advent and growth of 
I this culture in the Himalayan region. 

The Painted Grey Ware culture found in a grea- 
|ter part of the sub->contincnt from Bahawalpur' in the 
lorth'wcat in Pakistan to Punjab and Haryana in the 
north-east extends further to a major part of the 
aga-Yamuna Doab. The concentration of this cut- 
are is noticed in Punjab, Haryana, north-eastern 
Ujasthan and the upper Gangs-Yamuna basin in U.P. 
the west the P.G.W. has also b.:en reported from 
ikhiyo PIr in Sind. The easternmost site of the PGW 
I Sravasti in U.P.’ Towards southwards it is towards 
far as Ujjain* with such sites in between as Akoda, 
itB* in Bhind and further ahead at Kutwar^ on the 
ik of Asan in Morena district of M.P., thus stretch- 
:the main Painted Grey Ware area from the Ganga- 
faipunp doab further south. 

So far as the northernniost limit of the Ganga- 
famuna doat is conocmed, evidences of the discovery 
Fof PGW have come forth froni places like Ahjehchha- 
tra,* Bt^nor'and Saharanpur,^ which arc roughly bet- 
l^vcen two hundred to two hundred-fifty kilometres 


from the Elimalayan region of Garhwal. In the past it 
was believed tint the PGW people did not penetrate 
mountain region*,and confined themselves to the Indo- 
Oangetic plains. However, a new discovery of this ware 
from Garhwal takes the PGW right into the interiors 
of the Himalayas extending the boundary to the ex¬ 
treme mid^^rt fi I ndia. 

The first site of PGW falling in Tchrj Gnrhwal is 
ThapU» (30* 12' N, 73* 47' E), Located on the right 
bank of river Alaknnanda, just on the other fiank of 
Srinagar town, the site has already been disturbed by a 
massive road-cutting. The total thickness of the depo¬ 
sit Is 2.90 m. opt of which I.TO m has totally vanished 
in road-cuttin^^eration. To begin wilh.a trial trench 
was laid out pKctly on the road surface measuring 
5 X 2 m. DiggiKvcrticilIy to assess the thickness of 
the occapatio'^r deposit, the excavattdn revealed" a 
single phase cuj^re of PGW along with its hnsocipjed 
wares and their associated types. 

This hibitatronal deposit at Tbapl<-1 (TPL-l) con¬ 
sisted of three layers with a total thickness of L20 m 
resting on a well-1 aid out river pebbles mixed with 
natural soil, yellow and sticky in nature. 

The shapes in PGW from this site is con fined main¬ 
ly to dish and bowl. However, a miniatnre vale^with 
painting is quite interesting. The type has earlier been 
reported from Ahichchhatra,'® Noh'‘ and Atranjikh- 
era.^ The vase may be associated with some ritual as 
has been proposed by Sinha in regard to the miniature 
vases found in the red ware from Sravasti,The dis¬ 
covery of such a miniature vase with paintings from 
PGW levels appears to have carried an early associn- 
tbnwith the late Harappai shape as propounded.by 
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Joshi from Jiis cvidisacc of ttai$ type of a grey vase dis* 
covered et Bhagwanpura.'* 

The ThapU PGW lias several painted designs, such 
as the sun symbol along with horizontal and vertical 
bands, horizontal rim bands, dots, sigmas, conoeRtrJc 
circles, intersecting strokes, wavy lines, spirals, double 
lines with dots, leaf, floral pilteras, etc. showing ia 
most of the casts a maturity in the art of painting. A 
notable point to mention is that both the thin and thick 
varitics of this ware are available here with paintings 
(PJ, 1). 

The associated pottery from Thapli consists of black 
slipped, fine red, grey and coarse red wares. But the 
frequency of the PGW is roughly 10 per cent of the 
total pottery. The main shapes in the assoeiated wares 
arc dishes, bowls, vasci and basins. It is interesting to 
note that some shapes like the bisins and the vases are 
found both in the coarse red ware as well as in the 
plain grey ware. In one case in the red ware a vase is 
perforated. It ts pertinent to add here that perforated 
vessels are reported from l-Eastinapnra, Atranjikhcra, 
Ahichchhatra, Sravasti, Ropar, Sardargarh, Chak and 
Allahpur^ all PGW sites in northern India. The red 
ware from Thapli also coutains incised decoration. 

Among other Onds is a perfectly baked pale red 
terracotta bird, decorated with notches on the body 
(PI. 2). A similar bird tn PGW fabric svith an incised 
cross pattern at the back and pierced dots for eyes is also 
reported from Noh.’^ The flnds from Thapli included 
copper bangles, copper nail parers and terracotta beads 
along with one gAuro-shaped bead. A few coarse rod 
ware sherds depicting husk marks indicate paddy culti¬ 
vation and use of rice as a staple diet. 

The analysis of faunal remains from Thapli has 
brought to light dental and ostealogical remains of the 
domesticated animals of Bos indicus (Indian humped 
cattle), Sas Scrofa Cfistatus (domestic pig) and Equus 
rnAttfor—domes) ic horse”—(PI. 3). On the basis of 
idcDtation and fracture marks on limb bones and jaws, 
It has been suggested that the inhabitants of Thapli 
bulchcred adult and matured animals for their food. 
A similariiy can be drawn with the animal remains 
from Has linapura.^* This suggests that the PGW inhabb 
tanis in nil parts of the country had fasciaation for a 
particular type of cattle for their dietary needs. 

Another importaiu site of PGW in Carhwal was dis¬ 
covered at Purola (31® 70' N. 78** 40' E),’* which ts situ¬ 
ated on (he left bank of river Kainal, a tributary of the 


Yamuna in the Uttarkashi district. The site is not well I 
preserved due to later disturbances, . r 

il 

Two vertical trenches (PRL-3 and PRL-4) were laid, H 
near the road surface having a dimension of 5 x 3 m. I 
Tile excavation revealed a single phase culture of PGW I 
alo^g with its associated material. The habitationaf I 
dcftosit at PuroIa-3 (PRL-3) and Purola-4 (FRL-4J con¬ 
sisted of three layers with a total thickness of l.IO m 
resting on a weathered a sandstone rock. 

The PGW from this site is conGned mainly to the 
dish and bowl types. The paintings on this ware are 
restricted to horizontal and vertical bands, concentric 
circles and dots. The associated pottery from Purola 
consists of red slipped, black slipped, grey and red 
wares. The main shapes in the associated wares are | 
dishes, bowls and vases (PI 4). 

Among the other Gads terracotta lion, disc, cone, 
ball, hopscotch, bead (g/rar»-sliaped) and potter's stamp . 
are worth tneniioning. | 

The animal remains from Purola show dental and 
femur remains of JEfWtfs cabalas (domestic horse). 

It is worth mentioning that horse bones Jiave been found 
in the excavations of the PGW sites in India. i 

Since the discovery of Painted Grey wore in Caih- 
wal is significant, it would be worthwhile to discuss ^ 
and correlate the literary evidences pertaining to the 
region with i he availnhle archaeological data. In case 
the PGW is taken to be associated with some brancli 
of tbe Aryan group or with the Mahabharata story as 
suggested byiLal,*® Garhwal provides ample testimony 
in the great epic and other Puranic literature that the 
region was very much known to the people of ancient 
Aryavarta. The holiness of die rivers Ganga (Alka- 
nanda and Bhagirathi) and Yamuna has been greatly 
extolled on account of the Tirtha-yatra (religious r 
pilgrimage) as also episode of the Gaogavataran-' 
descent of river Ganga—which rises in the Himalaya. 

In the Muhabharata, in the contex t of the visit orli 
Padchd (the Fcgron of Ahichchhaf ra) by (he Pandavaaj 
and the d^reat of Gandharva Chitraratha by Arjana 
we find a description of Atknnanda as a most holy 
river^ which descends from the Himalaya along 'whh 
seven other rivers.” Si mi fatly at oiher place thc^ pnet 
has cTi^plicitly described the geographical situatiod off 
the two rlVCra—Alkananda and Bhagirathi-which meet 
at a point and are jointly designaled as Gangs. 
one wiore reference in the Ar^^anakaparvaj Krislina is 
staled to have propitiated sage Narayana on Mount 
Gandhamadana and later conducted a very oompllca^JB 
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cd pcDance at Badrikashrama.^* !□ the Mahaprastlia- 
nika panrt^^ of the Mahabharata a vivid description of 
the Himalayan land of Garhwat is stgciificant. It ts to 
be mentlODed here that after coming to know about 
the great havoc of war, the five Fatidava brothers, 
along with Draupadi undertook ix priihvipratlctksftiria or 
circutna mb Illation of the earth. After completion 
of the four rounds of the earth they proceed 
for srargarofiana. In this Context {Svarsaraftana), 
the description of the Brahma river, Paucha 
Prayag and Kedar is important. The mention 
of Pandia Prayagas is signiheant and can be rightly 
associated with the existing five important pilgrim 
centres of Carhwal, viz. Devaprayag, Rudra Prayagt 
Kama Prayag, Nanda Prayag and Vishnu Prayag, al¬ 
most all located on way to Badrinath. 


This testimony in the Mahabharata is furdier sup¬ 
plemented by the other vedic and puranic records, 
which tell something about the Khasas** who arc suppos¬ 
ed to have Uved in this area along with other tribes. The 
Khasas were taken by an earlier study to be a branch 
of the Aryan stock. Khasas and Kiratas-^ were dwell* 
log around the sources of the Canga and Yamuna. 
Thus such descriptions in various literary texts do 
present a similar picture suggesting that the PGW 
people did migrate and lived in the Himalayan region 
of Garhwal. particularly along the banks of Alkananda, 
Bhagiralhi and the Yamuna. 

Taking into consideration all bistoricat and literary 
aspects of Garhwal 1-Jinialayaj TucciV* views seem to 
be rclcvcnl and also make us ihink about the cons¬ 
tantly migrating hordes of tribes in this part of the 
central Himalayan region in about the second millen¬ 
nium B.C. The great process of migration appears to 
have continued here for a pretty long time, say up to 
the beginning of the first millennium B.C. As meniion- 
cd earlier, the Puranic geographical description also 
gives explicit account of alt the tribes together iu a 
group suggesting that they lived In the Himalaya, pro¬ 
bably under some conredcratton as suggested by 
Tucci.*^ The Puranas and the Mahabharata together 
mention the names of some tribal groups like the 
Khasas, Kiratas, Rajya Kirutas and Nagas, who were 
nourishing in this part of the Himalaya. These homo¬ 
geneous group of tribes settled themselves widely in 
this part of the country after covering a tong course of 
migration from their ancestral homeland. 

In the light of the above, we are inclined to believe 
.that the.PGW culture was undoubtedly associated 
with a process of migration of various communities to 


a major part of central and western Himalaya. The 
dispersal of PGW in the Himalayas was through the 
two sacred rivers—the Gaaga and the Yamuna. Hima¬ 
laya probably witnessed the first eHlorscencc of the 
Painted Grey Ware culture presumably on account of 
the cultural cross-currents from the Indo-Cangciic 
plains Or from the north-western part of the country 
which became a focal point of atl the migrating hordes 
during the second—first millennium B.C. 
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j New Light oa Vengipura: Excavations at the 
j Ancient Historical City of Andhradesa 


I. K. SsriEla 

I 

Ancient Vcngi, now a sprnwlma village called Pedda- 
vegi. 12 km north of Eluni town in district West Goda- 
I var» (Lai 16*43'N Long SIWE) was a renowned 
I capital city of the early yaaslies like Salankayana. 

Vishnukundin and Chalukjaa that ruled Andhradesa^ 
, from the middle of four h to eleventh century A.D. 
j The Salankayanas and Sahakayanka i.e, the country 
I of the Salaokayanas, were Urst mentioned by Pan ini* 
y (6[h century BX-). It is certain that Salakenol govt fa* 

I cd from Vcngi as early as A.D. 140 as attested by 
t Ptolemy* who mentioned the place along with other 
j * important port towns such as MoiWor (Machitipat* 

I nam), Koddura or Kuduru (Cudurti) and Knnlakossyla 


1 (Ghaniasala), on the eastern seaboard (Fig. 1). All 



Fig. I , Location of Peddavegi 


these places were strongholds of Buddhism and hum« 
ming with merchants from eastern* as well as western 
countries. According to a newly discovered inscription 
on a sculptured pillar part, we karn about one Salan- 
kayana minister named Bhutila stationed* at Kausant* 
bi (G.P.)> Samudragupta. the Imperial Gupta King, 
mentions Vaingeyaka Hastivarmaa (I), among the 
rulers subjugated by him in the Andhra country.* Salan* 


kayan^ rose to power immediately after the fall of 
the later Satavahana and Ikshvaku dynasties and made 
Vengi, their seat ia Jltistham), Hincn Tsang (A D. 639- 
40), the Chinese pilgrim refers to Ping-kl-PoIo (Vengi¬ 
pura) as the capital city in Anioh and speaks of a Stupa 
built by Asoka Maurya at this place,* 

Robert Sewell was the first to visit the place in 
IS&S when the aocient mound of Dhauamdibba, north 
of the village was being dug out by the locals.* He noted 
that "the centre of this mound had not been dealt, and 
if, as appears, this is a Stupa, the relic casket may still 
be there". Ale?tandcr Rea (1902) listed several ancient 
places here for protection.* During the years 1985-87 
the Excavation Branch (I) Nagpur, under the direction 
of the author has undertaken in a phased manner, 
digging at three places, (1) PVG~l*Ohanam dibba site 
literally "mound of wealth", (2) PVG-II-the Parames- 
vara Temple and (3) PVG*lII-wcst of the village across 
the fortifications. 

Three phases of cultural activity, all assignable to 
the early htslon'cal period, were brought to light. The 
occupation being continuous, dating of the three 
phases was based on the associated structural, sculptu¬ 
ral, numismatic and cult objects. Thus Pbase^IA was 
that of the Salankayuna times, dfca 4th to 5th century 
A.D.; Phasc-lB, Vishnukundin, mid-Sth to end of Gth 
century A.D,, and Phasc-lC, Eastern Chalukyan, end 
of 6tb and early 7th century A.D. 

A. Stupa at Dhananiilililia(Fig9. 2 and 3) 

A massive structural complex of brick was exposed 
in the centre of the mound PVG-I, which is identified 
os a Sfapa with an entrance porch towards east. The unit 
consists of a solidly built brick Stupa at the centre (Pt. 
I) over a square platform measuring 1Z90 m and preset- 
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vcd to a height of 1.75 m. The basal plan a( the domo 
part IS sqLarish on plan and measures 10.70 m. 
It resembles the C/iattya of Chantasab in its central 
layout of brtclts in a stepped pattern; the bottom most 
cube being3,0ti m, A a inner circumambnlatory passage 
45 cm wide was provided around tbc dome, whereas 
the outer pradakshinapaifia was of 2.40 tn wide around 
the drain which measured 12.90 m square, and 
preserved to a height of 1.75 metres only. The dome 
exterior appears to have been originally encased with 
sculptured Limestone slabs and stucco work which 
according to Robert SewdI were removed by locals, but 
the drum appears to be plain. The extant height of 
the dome works out to be 1.20 m whAe its diameter 
IS 10-70 m, OfiginaiJy, it may have risen to a height 
of 13 m. 

At the four corners of the prtikofa rectangular 
chambers or platforms 2.70x2.25m were built in phase 
IS. These chambers appear to take the place of aya. 
fias, a characteristic feature of the Andhra Sttipis. 
Further the 5/«/w-complex has an elaborate 


PCWuvEioi-iasfi DiTi.i.iwB* 



Ft(f. 2, 

entrance porch at the east measuring 8.30x4.5 m with 
stepped sopana and moonstone descent marking the 
tbrcshhold' In its central layout the Peddavegi Siiipa 
resembles the mahasiupu of Ghaiitasa}a,Di£t. Krishna, 


gonal mandapa pillar infact refers to a person hailing 
from Gliaittasala aligned to the aparasaila sect, who 
perhaps caused the mamfapa pillar to be erected. The 
lotus medallions on the pillar sections aud the charac' 
ters of the record clearly suggest a post'lkshvaku date 
to the monastic order of Peddavegi.** In fitness of 
things theStupn here, like the one at Ghantasata, bc' 
longs to Aparamafia Vinaseliyas^ a dominant sect based 
at Srtparyata (Nagarjunnkonda). Basing on the earlier 
notices of Sewell, further digging was planned to re¬ 
cord the foundational pattern and to asceitaiu if any 
relic is placed at the centre. Systematic removal of 
the brick courses was undertaken. In all tweaty-six 
brick courses were careruliy removed at the central 
part of the structure right up to its base. It was found 
that the earliest brick work was laid on a raised plat¬ 
form of 1.18m high comprising eight layers of river 
sand, rolled stone and silt packed in perfect horizontal 
bands. This foundation was limited to the tttedM 
(drum) part only because of the superload whereas at 
the outside, the enclosure wall and pradakshina floors 
in between, were freely built over a levelled ground. 

The associated Qnds indude, apart from pottery 
wares, a meagre quantity of dccorativcs like stucco 
flowers, a limestone plaque depicting Srhatsa, a Nandi 
in a bas-relief panel and human face, beads and ear- 
ornaments, etc. The -J/upfl-compIcx appears to be the 
work of the Sulankayana ruler, possibly Naodivarmaii* 
II (A.D, 400-430J, who according to a pilbr inscrip¬ 
tion from the nearby Guntupallc“ caves (27 km north 
ofPcddivcgi) b reported lo have caused certain! major 
donations to the Buddhist viharas while ruling from 
the victorious city of Peddavegi in spite of his being a 
Paramabfiagarata and devoted to C/ii7rarffr/ifl Sramf. 

B. Panchayatana-CampTex Phase-IB (Pi. 2) 

Trenches were laid north of the above S/Hpa-com- 
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cTccavatcd by Alexander Rea, A four tine jnscriptjoa They revealed an extensive brick structur'i| 

in. Brahmi characim of 4tb ceBtury A-D-on tm ocla'- rectangular on plan and measuring x L76.9 m 
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iiVith the miin cnLran^ e^^t^v.ifds. Tfic: adhis* 

thaw Jus an impressive jtigaii and trip:ttta kimudu^ out 
of cut aniJ chamfered bricks^ to 3 Eieighi of 0.75 tn. 
The kumudii is bound by urdhm und iidht^h p^dma 
decor and plastered uniformly to intpirt a padm^dahi 
look- The bricks arc of the ^ir,t of 42j(ll3(S or Hx 
lRx7.5 cm vvilh a fine joinery. The side wall i% extant 
to a height of 1.6 m but this height was not achieved 
in one pho-sc but is the result of two distinct phases of 
structural activity. The topmost (Phas^^ ICK wall is a 
jerry-built one above the pjd{iYedi of phase tB+ This 
upper phase coincides with the addition of limesione 
pranolas at the southern side of the two (south-west 
and south-east) shrines. 

Tlic south side of theis bct!cr pre¬ 
served to a height of 2 35 m than iv» northern coun¬ 
terpart. Niches are seen at regular intervals enhaneins 
the clavational grandeur. These niches possessed A'wt/jvr 
sfitmMttkas of circular form made of neatly chamfered 
bricks- Ti^ey seem to be empty sham ttiches but the 
bhini was well plastered and finished. 

The niches at the northern face are heavily damaged 
but measured L40 m wide and like the southern face 
regularly spaced. la the western side they arc of 93 
cm Wide and at irregular intervals. While at the eas¬ 
tern face they are of 60 cm wide and flanked the main 
entrance; two on cither side of the balustraded des¬ 
cents. On the basis of the layout and elevatioa of the 
structure, ihc number and placement of the wall 
niches (bfmdra kashibai] the complex appears to pos¬ 
sess four shrines at the four corners while at the centre 
a stepped well with a shrine was present. The shrines 
are approximately identical in si/e. and rectangular in 
shape. The central pare was found very much damaged 
by the brick robbers. Nonj of the shrinks yielded any 
Image and we arc not certain of the associated reli¬ 
gious cull to which this csLTi be exactly as¬ 

signed. The addilion of stone p^oftalas to two shrines at 
the south indicate the obs^rvanc: of riiuaU 

Deep dlggingat the Trench YA I QJtJ, the earliest 
phase of this punchnyatam-compl^x was found to be 
coevol with the phase of the Stup.L The brick prakam 
wall at the northern side of s(ijp:i was infact given 
a facing of dressed sandstone blocks cxlcrnally all 
through. This was apparently earned to protect the 
the wall as a drain was provided along the outer peri¬ 
phery of paved brick floor of the p^nchayafamt which 
served as a praJakshmapath^ to a width of nearly 2 m 
on all sides. 

Piiratttcsvani Teinplc Arc* 

At the southern and eastern precincts or tbis tcni- 


pte, etcavatinn was undertaken to ascertafn the cultural 
sequence. Remams of two brick [emples were traced 
(PL S') below the stone temple of Paramesvara. Theso 
brick temple units, three in all, face west and on 
plan possess a square garbttagrUia, an untarala and 
a ma>td,ipa in front. Around each unit was a prada- 
kshitia of J.20 m wide. Post-holei in the shrine 
wall indicate a thatch roof on wooden posts above the 
walk These brick shrines are of Vishnukundin period 
while the Paramesvara temple is of later Chalukyan 
date (10th century A.D.). In the upper levels, apart 
from the disturbed stone sub^ptinlh of Paramesvara 
temple, Herat as well as ligurc puts of stucco work 
over the exterior of the stone wall were recovered. 

D, PVG-Iir: Fortificalions 

A detailed surface examination and study of the 
ancient vestiges at this place revealed cxtensis'c ruins, 
including aforiiOed township encampassiug the nearby 
hamlets to an extent of approximately d sq- km. Seve¬ 
ral ancient spots and mounds were dug out by the 
locals and deep pits within the village habitations and 
outside stand witness to the destruction of this famed 
city. 

The gravel fortifications called KotaJibbslu encircle 
an area of one square km. These walls have been 
largely levelled up except at the west and partly 
southern ex tents. Identical Images of Kal'Jbhairava 
were found at the north-cast and northern boun¬ 
daries of the rortitications. Though disturbed front 
their in jfru positions, these are valuable examples 
revealing the cult during the early Chalukyan times. The 
images are nude, two-handed with khadga andchunka 
in both the hands and with sufpjtwikafas. They served 
as the guardian dictics (Ksftetrartaify>atayah} of the 
city of Vengtpura in the same way as the ancient 
city of Varanasi. 

Fxcavatian across the ForttHcatlon 

A vertical trench across tha gravel fortifications 
extant at the western part was undertaken. The gravel 
make up of the fortilication wall was to a thickness 
of 7.10 m above the first working level in distinct 
stages. A levelled ground was noted at a depth of 
2.35 m marked by burnt hearth over a mud floor. 
Apart from pottery of Red Polished Ware, o miniature 
tinga of limestone and an ivory pendent were found 
on this floor level. It appeam that the workmen at the 
fordllcations temporariJy camped at the spot. A brick 

veneer is also found at this Jcvel along the western 
edge of the bund. Trial trenches were sunk at either 
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ends of the gravel bund. A moat with silt and walcr- 
borrtc Jsyers was traced at ihe western extent of the 
fortirieations. Brick alignments indicating postern gate¬ 
ways were traced on the surface of the north-west and 
southern parts of the forti Heal ions. The brick size and 
the pottery wares clearly Jnilicatc that the fortifications 
were caused during the SuTankayana period and conti¬ 
nued Co be in use and perhaps strengthened during the 
subsequent phases. 

11. Impartanl hnds 

Among the objects recovered from the digs arc two 
limesione pillar parts, one from Trench YA-l, QJt. 3 
and another from Trench ZA-I, Qdts. 3 and 4. Both 
measured 1-52 in in length and found along with the 
disturbed brick courses seemingly fallen from the wall 
along with the collapse of the structure. 

(1). Instribed pran-ilas {PI. 4 a-e) 

They are originally sculptured pillars of limestone 
with mid-octagonal sections marked with lotus medal¬ 
lions and running animal frieze at the tcr.nmah. Such 
pillars originally belong to a Buddhist but 

reused here as water-chutes by cutting a 

channel along the shorter sections mauldcd to resemble 
an depbam's trunk \paja sundtis). 

Both the pranatas revealed on their brnuder scetiaos 
Drahmi inscriptions in 2nd century A.D. characters.*^ 
The first one from Tr. VA-1, Qdt. 3 has only two 
letters, reading Daksha standing perhaps for the name 
of a carver. The second example is far more important 
as H revealed two records on both its wider faces. We 
come to know for the first time a king named Kakicht 
{Eajno Kukichlkaya maha rajasa) and cites certain 
monks and nuns connected to Maha-Nagaparvala i.c. 
the hill monastery of Guntupalle which i« 27 km 
north of Peddavegi. In the second record ilifs very 
king is staled to bea monk internee (airevars'Jba) at 
the Buddhist sf/ng/m of the place. It might ba noted 
that no Buddhist structure assignable to second cen¬ 
tury A-D. was found at PedJavegi and the Sfupj 
exposed at Ohanamdibba cannot be pushed to a date 
earlier than mid-4th century A.D. The Asokan Sfupa 
referred to by Hieun Tsang has not been located any¬ 
where among the Peddavegi ruins. The above inscrip¬ 
tions and the sculptured pillars no doubt push hack 
the anitquiiy of Buddhism to early centuries A.D. 
However, the associated stnieiurcs where in these scul¬ 
ptured pillars were reused as water-chutes belong to 
Phasc-lC beginning, dated to the end of 6th and 
seventh century A D. Who was this king named 
Kakichi? Is he any way connected to the toponym 


Kakinada? Do we have in him the origin for the Inter 
dynastic name Kakati? Was the name ending Kuka 
or Kiikl denote the daughter as in Janaki from Junaka? 
All these arc mienciting to wit. 

2. A Carnelian intaglio (Pi- 5b) 

Assignable to Phasc lA is a unique find of an Jala- 
glio measuring 2 x 2,6 cm,'* ovnNsh in shape and 4.4 
mm thick. Thisappears to be Royal seal. This precious 
object was found at the south-west catrance of a cut- 
stone veneered building within the inner city wall. A 
circular or elliptical shrine was partly exposed at this 
spot and during clearance operations (PVG 1984-35) 
this rare object was picked up. Plano-convex in section, 
over its reddish broad fleet is a female beauty carved 
ccntraJly in linear form, the skill, tools and techniques 
employed ore beyond the pale of scientific analysis. The 
fe.male standing Jn o/rAonga, facing front is two-handed, 
the right arm is half-raised holds a four-petal led lily 
{nihipitlaX with the first finger and thumb. The left 
hand is at the uppjf part of the hip {katisarnttbita-^ 
Anx'o). She Ills a bejewelled turreted crown over the 
head. The elongate neck, shapely shouUers strong at 
the root, sumptuous breasts, slender waist and promi- 
Qent navel enhance her beautiful stance She has wide 
eyes, sharp nose and bulbous cheeks but shapely chin 
and promincnL pout. The most interesting aspect lies 
in her apparel. The upper silken frock is largely trans¬ 
parent and ends with gems and paarls (matrar), entwi¬ 
ned at the terminals. The lower latga or trouser like 
loose robe made of diaphanous silks has ornamented 
lace border whose ends arc rolled up. The dress and 
turreted crown recall to mind ihe female deities depic¬ 
ted on Indo-Scythian or Kushan coins and seals dated 
to first century B,C. from North-West India.*® The 
kamhfkas In the neck anj the chakra kuada/a m the 
right and the makara or puiltpa kmdatas in the left ear 
the bhujtikinii and wristlets and the slender body 
closely rcsc.nbles th; famale forms on the relief sculp¬ 
tures ofAmuravati and Nagarjunakonda. On the basis 
of the striking Hellenistic features of the head-dress 
and attire, the divine form on the intaglio like the 
Hapha or PuffikatavaUmgara devatas, can bo regarded 
as a city goddess of Vengipura, serving both as the 
protectress of the city {Durga or Amba) as well as the 
RajyalakshTiji of the Salankayanas of Vengi. It may 
not bo unncasoniblc to think that thtj was a legacy 
frotn the Gan Jhira country to south-east India by the 
royal house of the Salatikayanas who migrated from 
North West and rose to power at Vengi. 

3. Other antiquities 

An assortment,of Umcsioae plaques with divinities 
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I sculptured in bas-rclicf were found froEn Phusc-IA nnd 
also early levels of 111. They reveal the existence of 
popular cults which worship of Siva-Sakti, Gincsa, 

’ Naginl and so on as pit Gods (hhtathvata}. 
These stone plaques in particular, betray the Ikshvaku 
art style Chough smslbr in size. They mirk the reemer- 
gcnce of Vedic and Drahmanical cults with Gods in 
human and symbolic forms during the laier half of 
fourth and early 5th century A,D. 

I Sha-Parvati (PI. 5a) 

A limestone plaque (12x9 and 2,1 cm thick) 
showed a seated figure of Siva and Parvati carved in 
relief Siva here has the third eye vertically shown 
between the eyebrows and is seated at case along with 
Parvati on a Atanehaka aithishihona. This is the ear-^ 
Host art object depicting Siva-*Parvati in human form 
in south India and clearly anterior to the early Pallava 
Somaskancia reliefs. The symbolic^anthropomorphic 
plaques obtained from Madugula, Ktinidcnc^^ (Guntur 
district), and PedJatnudiyam (Cuddipah district), arc 
later examples in this scries. 

Pancha Linga (PI. He) 

-e 

A grey sandstone pbque measuring and 2.5 cm 
7x5x7 thick depicted in deep relief fitioin a 
row over a paJm^pitha^ emphasising the symbolic 
aspect of Rudra as Puncfianjna or StiraTtarta. This 
might also stand for Fanrhisfaktra Siva^ The plaque 
was undoubtedly an object of worship of a Vdidika of 
Vengipura- 

Srivfttsj'Sri aodSaktUPU ^b) 

Other nmestone objects recovered from the digs ns 
well as from surface include a Srivaisa Sri with Sakii 
or spearhead. This example retains the charaetcristie 
feaEures of the from depicted on the carty 

! Satavahana coin! and art object of dfca 2nd century 
j B.Cdate. 

* MabUbiiuardjDi (Bl, 6 a) 

I A plaque depicting Mihishainardtiii in relief is 
j another outstanding cult object from Peddavegu The 
I figure and the depiction closely recalls the "Saka- 
Kushana' examples of Mathura. The robust features 
J f3f the goddess are clearly seen. The kaitMka worn by 
her is an ckayali of round beadS;, the prominent chakra 
land kiniddtas in the ears and t he tdose hair 

M arranged ocdtralty (a dhamaiUta} on the head and 
H dlhcf ends shown as twigs hanging over the ear, and 


Dutsttctched tongucv^ round eye balls and bulbouf 
cheeks emphasize the fterccneis of the Goodess in 
acEton^ The upper right hand holds a trimla topped 
which pierces the forehead of the demoii 
Mahisha, The right foot of the Goddess is placed on 
the head white the left is ftmtly planted on the ground. 
The lower left hand is picking up the tail of the sub¬ 
dued animal in a realistic way. The lower right hand 
is at the knee while left h holding the Saakha. The 
voluptuous yet robust and realistic female form of this 
goddess recalls to mind the fern ate forms of the U^cil 
tkshvaku art. Another limestone plaque, a broken 
exam pie p depicts Virai in a row, 

TerniceHa Cgddess 

Apart from thesc^ a terracotta ovalish plaque 
dep[cling a pi^liar female Goddess with leonine face, 
snake ornament! {Sarpiihhushifa} and tnounted on 
the hood of a cobra is quite enigmatic and defiee 
proper attribution. The oumrctched Icgi and toes 
resemble tliai of an elephant- She holds two lilies 
(buds) in her uprised hands. These Lilies and the votu-' 
ptuous full breasts empha^dze the virgin character of 
this cult deity. She might be a Hagint or a Prtthivh 
thraia, a cult wiiich appears to ba alien to the Vengi 
region. 

The above described cuU objects bring to the fore 
the need to document carefully the posMkshvatu non- 
Buddhist art relra. The above pieces throw light on 
the obscure phase of an early Bralimanfcat reltgion 
which survived in Andhradesa despite the ptoLifiG 
Buddhist faith. Although Mahayana Buddhism domi-^ 
nated the art and architecture and spread its creeds far 
and widen the VeJic a^d Brahmanical cults did not 
disappear. The above cull objects fruni the Salaakayana 
levels at Pcddivegl arc thus important indicators of 
the Brahmanicil creed. 

Among the minor antiquities of Phase-tA meation 
has to be m ide of cubical dice of terracotta, eoT'Orua^ 
mcfits ichakta arid pushpa kuadahs) besides, tabular 
dice and combs of ivory. The tatter recall the Kshatrapa 
Satavahana examples* The pottery wares right from 
the earliest levels of Period-IA tncluded only dull red 
warCp red slipped ware and a few Red Polished Ware 
sprinkfers and cups. There is total absence of Routelt^ 
ed and th; Biack^ani^rel wares at the site. This then 
dearly point out that the earliest habit at ional activity 
of I he historical period within the fort i tied area is of 
post-lkshyuku date^ Saiankuyanas made Vengi their 
seat of power only from the begirtniug of the 4th 
century A.D. and not earlier^ 
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FJnib froTB Phase IB 

In the next Phase*IB, with the advent of Vishnukund- 
ins the Stupa was relegated to bickground and emphasis 
was bid on building Brahmaniea] temples of brick and 
stone. ApanchayatanOf closer to the iittpa was provt« 
ded with the waier'chutes for draining abhish-kijata. 
The pottery of the earlier Piia«*IA, continued but 
other notable hnds which clearly se pc rate the phase 
from the preoeding one are the eopper plated circular 
iron coins of the Vishnukundins besides, temples of 
brick. Foundations of a square s^trbhagriha were 
brought to light at PVG-I stupa site itself. An upper 
part of a Karihara image was found within this shrine. 
The robust face, wide eyes and prominent pout recall 
the Ajantan images of the Vakataka period. Several 
other architectural and sculptural components of red¬ 
dish or buif or soft red sandstone were found. 

Baked day Gaaesas 

Notable among the cult objects of ihb phase were 
the two Ganesa ligures of baked clay. Both the 
examples are Identical in size and are in seatctl posture. 
The hrst one is hand modelled and measured 7cfn 
high and 6 cm wide, has no slip and somewhat crudety 
finished. Two-handed with typical elephant head and 
ears, seaied-at-ease on wide spread animal hips over 
a flattish pitka which is 6 cm square, the short stumpy 
legs of the deity in ardhaparyankasana, the trunk gently 
turns to right and touches the object held, perhaps an 
eatable, in the right palm. The left hand rests on the 
knee and holds a madaka. Except a rolled cloth on the 
forehead and girdle iSifunffaka and vaslra-ntekhata) 
no oroacn^ntJtiDa exists. There is no yajnapjvita. 
Mouse is also absent. Kencs he can be regarded as a 
Bala Ganesa. There is a mortise hole on the underside 
of the base c-xtending to a depth of 2.5 cm. This is 
meant for placing the deity over a pedaiial or an up¬ 
right of wood. TJie inner roughened part lends support 
to this surmise. In contrast to this example the other 
figure, of the same Iieigtu and breadth (7 cmx62 cm) 
has the base of 5,3 cm s<]uare with a mortise hole for 
mounting it on a pedastal. It has a better lintsb and 
coloured in black slip, all over. Apart from the well 
marked animal eyes, a decorative cloth cover 
[sirastreka), the elephant cars are shown meised. The 
circular wristlets {mhyas) as also the tbree-stringed 
yajnopavita in the usual upavtta fashion clearly point 
out that this Ganesa is a praudha whose upamyana 
samskaru was accomplbhed. Strikingly enough the 
toes are elephant like, the nabhl (navel) and the breast 
part are distinguished by applique pellets which were 
pricked with dots. It appears that the popular cult of 


Ganesa pratima made of clay, on the same lines as to^ 
day» was practiced by the people during 5th ceniury 
A.D, Such smaller or Bala Gnnesas of reddish wcll- 
burnt clay and also in stucco anJ without consort but 
wearing yaJnopa^itJ. arc found in Maharashtra'^ and 
Andhra right from the later Satavahana times ie, 2nd 
cenluiy A.D. It is known from the pillar inscription at 
Vciporu {netr Sattenapalh, Guntur nistrki) that the 
Vishnukundin King Madhavavarman-l! during bis 
13rd regnal year corresponding to A,r>, 4S9 consecrat¬ 
ed {pratishthapUah'} a pratima of Dantimukha Svami. 
Interestingly this inscription ends with adoration to 
God Vinayaki—Kinyfjftijfli minjsyanti^* This is the 
earliest known epJgraphical citation which refers to a 
seperate shrine for Ganapati as an indepe idem Cod 
{Svnyam pradha'it murti), not merely a nich ligiue 
iKdshrAadfVi.ua) or subiiJiary deity (itvara la devata} as 
generally known to us from mmy pi ices in India. 

Vishnu Temple: I’hasc IC idrea Early 7th cent, and later) 

As 3 result of careful exposition, finer surdulectural 
details and decorated base mouldings of a stone temple 
dedicated to the Vishnu were brought to light at the 
western part of the village. The earliest phase of the 
tempie belongs to the tint IS of the Snlankayanas who 
were devotees of Chlirarai!t.i Svami (SuryanarayaoB) 
and according to the copper plate inscripLlons of the 
time of Nandivarman II (420-430), this temple was 
known as Traihkyanatha yisiinugritta-'^. Documenta¬ 
tion of loose sculptures wilbin the village revealed 
certain Important t cons, most unique being an almost 
life-size Ekadasa-muklta Rudro with ll-hcads and 
24-hands armed with weiponry, Kilabhairava, Chandi- 
kesa, Suryanirayana and flying Garuda assignable to 
circa Gth and early 7tli centuries A.D. 

The Paramesvara temple in the midst of the village, 
now under worship, was freed from later accretions 
covering its basement ami wall parts. This dearence 
brougfit to light ornate pilasters {kujya stiimbfilkas) 
with naga brackets, a reallitlc NjnJi or gotnakha 
pranala at th.; northcra side wall above tbeprarf of the 
adfiislhana of this temple which is a unique example, 
in this region. The temple is datable to circa lOih-11th 
century A.D. 
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Excavations at Sannati: 1986-87’ 


A. Suadarti 


Discovery 

Sannati, Jn Chitapiira Taluka of Gulbarga District, 
is a pilgrim centre known for Shrl Chandralamba tem¬ 
ple. As early as 1954 fhc late Kapatral Krishna Rao of 
Gulbarga noticed here an ancient site with numerous 
sculptures representing symbolically mam episodes of 
Buddha's life such as i^ajrasana with Bttdltapada under 
the S&dfshTikshit, memorial panels and numerous Brah- 
mi iDSCriptions. all of 1st and 2nd century A.D.. and 
reported about Ihem.^ Later Dr, S. Nagaraju in 1964 
explored the nreis once again. This was followed by 
further explorations and studies by Dr. M. Sheshadri, 
Dr, M. S. Kagaraja Rao* of the Directorate of Arch¬ 
aeology and Museums, Mysore and Dr. RB. Dcsai*of 
the Kannada Research Institute, Karnataku University, 
Dharwad. It may be noted here that there is on other 
site So rich in Buddhist relics in Karnataka, known so 
far, as Sannati. 

Explore tions 

This extensive single-culture site of early historical 
period, roughly more than 200 hectares in area, is loca¬ 
ted on the left bank of the river BhJma near its east¬ 
ward bend and is enclosed within a brick fortificalion 
wall approximately 4 m wide and 2 to 3 m high. It is 
divided into two parts. The part right on the bank of 
the river, nearly about 80 hectares in area, is promi¬ 
nently high and locally known as Ranamandala. The rest 
of the site is in a low icvcl. About 3 km away form 
this site are two stalely mounds which are probably 
Buddhist stupas. Near the river bank arc the remains 
of the dislodged circular basement (of limestone slabs) 
of an once existing stupa. 

Earlier many interesting sculptures, inscriptions, 
terracotta figurines of varieties and forms, stylistically 
of tst and 2aJ centuries A.D., have been collected 


from this she and reported. During his explorations 
the present author noticed on the surface of the entire 
site abundant quantities of pottery, roof-tiles, bricks, 
pieces of solid terracotta brick red pillar-like object, 
beads, bangles, etc. Here and there clusters of tiles. In¬ 
separably joined hard to one another while in the kiln, 
owing to the mineral contents of the clay used, occur 
indicating the local nianufaciurc of tiles for roofing 
as well as remnants of brick structures. Besides, pottery 
pieces of grey ware fabric in varying shades of the 
medieval period also occur in considerable quantities. 
Limestone sculptural pieces are very sparingly found 
on the site. 

The Present .Study 

With a view to undrrslanding the potentialities of 
the site through exploration ond small-scale excavation 
for further large-scale excavation of this important 
town site with Buddhist relics of the beginning of the 
Christian Era, the Directorate of Aichacology and 
Museums. Government of Karnataka, carried out 
preliminary studies in the site during middle December 
1986—May 1987. 

The brick fortification about 3.00 to 4.00 m. wide 
at the base and visibly 2 00-4 00 m high is still stfoag 
and massive, At two or three spots there are indicailoits 
of entrances. The cultural debris is spread in consider¬ 
able thickness right upto the fortification wall as revea¬ 
led in some of the pita dug by local people exposing 
the lower part of the wall. Apparently It looks 
as though the fortification was raised tome time after 
the commencement of the habitation here. The relative 
position of these two is yet to be ascertained. Near 
the river, on both sides, are found a few Middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic tools made on Jasper, coarse carnelian, etc. A 
neolithic ground axe with pointed butt end, of the 
common type, was also picked up. Maoy sculptural 
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h^cavititons at Satinati 

d jfH^fr-architecturdl pieces arc found scatlcfcd at I 
icr the site, but mostly near the temple. 

TJic area selected for the excavation is located on the 
si*uth-wcst corner on the steeply sloping edge of the 
I lunamandala site near the river bank. Here was a 
drop rain gully with a fevt jaUi trees, tn the deep rain 
^iilly was exposed what looked like a cross-section of 
a massive wall. It seemed that the low wall like siruc- 
tiire ran west-east along the sloping edge of the eleva- 
td sftc. It thcrenpre^ presumed rhai the structure 
V sible in the rain guJfy was a part of perhaps an inner 
I ladd ivatl. A portion ofthls slopy area deeply undu- 
I ting owing to the ratn gully and nonual erosion on 
t ic river side wus selected* Ji was divided into 24 qua- 
anis of 5 sq* m each. 


1 ’^ 


e Cxcavailans 


The quadrants were excavated to various depths 
' fi om 10 cm to 2.30 m TJiose on the right side of the 
^Tuciure were found to contain no cultural debris but 
cjDntained cssenlially the black soil. Only 4 quadrants 
give a compfetc idea of ihc fbU stratigraphy of the cx- 
tiivat^d area. They arc BJ. Quadrants 1-2 and Cl, 
^adranls I and 3. In tl e 2,50 m thick cultural depo¬ 
rt a large brick structure, a pan of which lies exposed 
ig the rain gully, and a part of another brick structure, 
were noticed. 

'Slraligraphy and Structural Rem a ins 


hyi 


The cultural deposit could be divided into fou 
^ers; all of the early historical period. 


Layer I consists of surface humus in the uppermost 
Piirt and a thin bedding of limestone chips perhaps of 
4>of level in the middle part. The debris is dirty, bla- 

3 ish dull brown and rather compact, Small brick 
Kes arc found occasionally. 

Layer 2 is reddish brown and ashy with ash streaks, 
ft or levels and brickbats, charcoal bits. etc. The floor 
IotIs consist of greyish black sticky tine day, A post- 
hqlc with remains of thin bark of a wooden pole was 
D noticed. 

Layer 3 is similar to the above but rather more 
Idish brown in colour. 

Layer 4, overlying the natural greyish black clay 
is exceet^ngfy ashy with h,lot of charcoal bits and 
[rather loose without brickbats. Floor levels of the 

ere found at places. 


le noticed in the upper layer; 


Squares B2. Qd 2-3; Cl, Qds 3-4; and C2 revea¬ 
led almost entirely, a brick structure, u pnrt of it al¬ 
ready visible in rain gully. A part of another structure 
was found in C2, Qd. 3, A noteworthy discovery is a 
small hearth, probably of a coppersmith in the layer 4 
ofBl. Qd,2. 

From the contents of iyaer 4, it Is evident that ori¬ 
ginally Eomelimc after occupying the site the inhabi¬ 
tants provided their dwellings with day flooring, etc. 
and wooden superstructure. It was only some tluic later 
people began construcimg buildings in bricks, ns evi¬ 
denced by the contents of layer 3. This was continued 
till the end of the habitation. 

In all the layers pottery is found in profusion. The 
red ware is more in quantity than the black-and-red 
ware in the uppermost layer and In the lower layers 
they are more or less equal in proportion. The pottery 
is of the usual fabrics and types similar to those found 
in other sites like Meski. etc. However, the Russet 
Coated White painted sherds occur on the surface very 
Sparsely; it is not found iu the excavations. There arc a 
few potsherds of very tine core, probably of a Roulctted 
ware dish. Among (he pottery of layer 1 was found a 
small ^cce of neolithic burnished grey ware of coarse 
fabric. 

The Cultural Relks nmi Paling 

Among the pottery types, large thick jars with heavy 
beaded rim; vases with externally beaded or thickened 
having an undercut or collared rim and globular body 
of bright red ware; cups with flat bottom, flaring undu¬ 
lated sides sfld featureless edge of coarse red ware; 
bowls with round bottom, vertical sides and featureless 
edge; shallow dishes with flat bottom, slightly convex 
sides and flaliened edge in black and red ware are 
most eommOR. In types ami fabrics these arc intimate¬ 
ly akin to those of the early historical period of Maski, 
Chandravalli, etc. 

As many as 85 beads of various shapes made on 
black and red jasper, carnelian, crystal, opal (?) and of 
glass, copper and terracotta (which predominates), are 
found mostly in BJ aad Cl squares, i,c, behind tltc 
large structure exposed, more or less evenly in the 2nd- 
4th layers. About four Satavabana potin coins and two 
what looks like punch-marked coins (highly encrusted) 
were obtained from the layers mainly ofSq. CJ, Qd, I 
and Bl, Qd. 2 behind the structure. Within the structure 
these antiquities are scarcely found. 

The characteristics of these excavated remains, espe¬ 
cially the pottery. In comparison with those of Maski, 
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CbandravallJ, elg, suggest a date range of 2nd cent B.C- 
2nd cent. A.D, for the habiintion heie. 

Thus the site appears to have a long cultural Iiis- 
torj' of the buman habitation, at least from the Middle 
Palaeolithic times preced ing its rise into prominence 
as an important trade centre, as ts evident from the 
memorial panel sculptures (C/ihoya padlma) depicting 
wealthy donors and the devout merchants who died 
there. 

The Vast extent of the site with fortification, its 
location, and exceedingly enormous quantities of the 
cultural relics of varieties and brick structural remains, 
^dpturcs, Inscriptions of essentially Ist-2nd cent A.D, 
indicate that there must have been a town with flouris¬ 
hing trade attracting rich nierchjtnts patronising Bud* 
dhist religion and art It is worth noiing here that 
about 230 km imnh-north-west of Sannati is Ter, an¬ 
cient Tagara an important trade centre, known for its 
cultural relies, particularly (he ivoiy figurines of 1st* 
2nd cent. A.D, Likewise, about ?00 km south of the 
place is Chandravalli with (he remains of a lst*2nd 
cent, township having trade contact with the Roman 
world. It appears, therefore, that the locsUon of San- 
nati on the main trade route was one of the factors 
for its rise into prominence. 

The Brick Structure 

The extant dilapidated brick structure exposed 
right from the surface measures on the exterior 9.60 m 
long, 6.90 m broad and 3.93 m high from the bottom 
to the top of the maximum extant portion. The roof 
had completely collapsed and much of it had dis¬ 
appeared. The roof tiles in quantities were found 
fallen inside the rooms The front part had also been 
considerably damaged. From the present top, the floor 
level is 2.35 in. Obviously, ihe part of the structure be¬ 
low the floor is strikingly high: and the structure has 
been raised on a platform. On the front side this height 
is dcMiy visible. This platform consists of 15 courses 
of bricks. The structure raised on the massive platform 
consists of a central corridor with a scries of small 
squarish rooms on both the sides. There might have 
been a few more adjacent rooms on both the sides fur¬ 
ther frontwards approched by a flight of steps. The 
length of the structure has not been ascertained. 

There are four rooms, 1.75 m square to i,90x LSOm 
each on the sides of the corridor of 70 cm wide. The 
rooms arc connected by plain openings in the partitt- 
tion and front walls serving aseniranecsof 0,60m wide; 
the openings varying in numbers. Interestingly enough 


the floor nf the rooms slightly higher than the corridor, 
cxcelJcnt and strong and is made of river saitd and lime 
mortar laid on river pebble bedding which in turn, i?! 
on similar sand-lime mortar base. The rooms do ntrt' 
have windows. 

In the lost room on the left side of the corridor. is| 
a flight of steps leading to Ihe flat wide top of the ihict 
walls. The building, therefore, appears to have been 
single storeyed. 

Both (he platform and the building arc constructed 
in what is generally described as English bond meihoit 
But in the floor of the central corridor forming the top 
course of the platform, the bricks are lard obliquely H 
an angle about 45" to the wall of ihe rooms above pro¬ 
bably to Increase the stability of the structure and lo 
give an effect of au attractive simple floor design The 
exterior wall of the building on the three sides is uniis-: 
tially and enormously thick (1.30-2.70m approxima¬ 
tely). The bricks arc mainly of two sires 55 x 27 x 8 cm 
and 33 X 19x6 cm. The walls within the rooms were 
lime plastered. Outside the building near the right hand 
corner, is a circular wall {?J and belongs to the mid’ 
late phase of the habitations i,e. 1st cent. A.D. It is ie* 
deed of a rare type in plan and construction. 

Within the rooms arc found, curiously enough, heavy 
stone balls besides a few pottery pieces and roof 
tiles. 

TJic building docs not seem to he a temple or a re¬ 
sidence because of the absence of icons and plat form! 
etc., besides domestic articles, and the small area of the 
rooms adds w’cight to this proposirion. But the stout 
balls found in the rooms are interesting. The balls de 
not have any continuance for grip so that they may b: 
deemed as weight for weight lifting. They do not seeip 
to be missiles of war either. Possibly they might bi 
weighing stones of dilTcrcnt denomirations, Besides, tht 
extraordinary security to the building indicated by tlw 
unusual thickness of the side walls and of the stfonl 
flooring seem to be Indicative of the building being 2 
warehouse of trading commodities of value. But th» 
nrea of the rooms, the width of the corridor and of (hi 
entrances are too narrow for the transport of any com 
modities. That the rooms may be guard rooms or quar 
ters for workers, is net tenable again because of tli! 
narrow space for movement. More data is necessary fot 
ascertaining the correct purpose of the building, I 

The other building, a.^mall part orwfakh is expos' 

ed l-E r^lrait IVrttx^r ^ I 
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Tbe Coppersmitliy 

A very important discovery is a small hearth, rough' 
ly circular in plain containing lots of ash, charcoal bits, 
copper ingots and also terracotta pipe meant for blow¬ 
ing air to the hearth indicating copper working and is 
datable to circa 2nd cent. B.C. 

Other Cultaral Remains 

A miniature art motif of sfu/Ki railing with the depi¬ 
ction of a wagon vaulted hall and a tree on the sides ia 
bold relief is worth not jog. A line heavy glass disc ear 
ornament (about 5.S cm ia diameter), a large red jasper 
spherical bead (3,5 cm In diameter), fiat tortoise shell 
bead, a lerracolta tapering cylindrical pendant are 
particularly noteworthy. 
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Vanga and Vahlika 


K.IX Bgjpai 


fn the Metirauli iron pillar inscription are recorded 
the achievements of king Chandra, generally identilied 
whh Chandragupta [[ of the Gupta dynasty. The 
Inscriptioji is writlen in Drahmi script of the early 

Gupta period. The first verse of the inscription runs 
thus: 

This pas^ge means to say that king Chandra infli- 
cated a crushing defeat on the enemies assembled in 
the Vanga couniry. He also conquered In battle the 
Vahlikas having crossed the seven mouths of the river 
Stndhu (Indus^ 


Professor D.C, Sfrear thus writes about the Vahlika 
country; “Vahlika country is certainly the tnodcro 
Baikh region on the Oitis in the northern pajrt of 
Afghanistan^,* He thinks that the Mchraali inscriptEOn 
contains an allusion lo the C/takp^avarii kshHra. He 
- fakes ' Vanga* of the insedptton in the sense of Bengal 
(representing the eastern boundary of India).® 

The Mehrauli insetipEion refers to some of the ex¬ 
ploits of Chandra in the same manner as the Allaha¬ 
bad pillar inscription narrates a mach more deiaiJcd 
way) the achievements of emperor Samudragtipta. ^ 
From reliable sources we know that Chandragupta H ' 
defeated and finally extinguished the Saka-Kshatrapa 
families of Maiwa, Gujarat and Kathiawari^ This was, 

done at a later stage of hti reign, as it is proved by 
the jnsQfiptional and numtsmaUc evldenee^ 


geographicat names Vanga 
and Vahlika, occur. Scholais have generally identilied 
Vanga with the ciislern Bengal and Vahlika with Baciria 
beyond Hiodukush. For instance. Dr R. C. Majumdar 
wriica i 

“Vanga denotes eastern Bengal, vciy nearly the 
same country as Samaiata which is included In the 

tributary frontier states of Samudragupta.Wc do not 

know whether there was a rebellion in East Bengal, or 
whether the war was caused by the aggressive imperial 
IwlicyofCandragopta which sought to incorporate 
the province into ihe dominions directly adminisicred 
by him... We may well presume that his victOTious 
arms penetrated as far as the eastern limits of India 
and beyond Hindukush to the north-west.'** 

l>r B.C. Law thinks that the earliest epigraphical 
reference to Vanga (E. Bengal) finds place In the 
above MehrauM inscription.* He further says that ' the 
Vahlikas should be idcmilicd with the occu¬ 

pying the country near Archosia lit Ptolemy’s time,"* 


In the beginning, Chandragupta seems to have 
concentrated his strategy and energies on crushing the 
forcjgo powers, which had not been adequately dealt 
with by his father Samodragupta. Two such major 
foreign powers in India at the end of the 4th century 
A.D. were ; (i) The Sakn-Kshairapas of eastern and 
western Malwa. Gujarat and Kiihiawar, and (ii) the 
foreign rulers of Sind, Baluchistan, parts of Punjab 
and Kashmir, Under the second category were iaclu- 
ded the Pahlavas and the later Kushanas, having their 
branches settled in diflerent parts of the region meu- 
(toned above. 

It is known that king Chandragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty ruled over the Jimited area, roughly com¬ 
prising the present eastern U.P. and some parts of the 
contiguous areas. From the Allahabad pillar tnscrip- 

I?'??™ '“™ “"“"S'lie 

Saraatula, 

Th™ 11 “f 

ucimiijd of SaEntidragupta.^ 

‘ i . ;k 
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Dudng the r^ign of Chandr^gup^^ 1[ wo do not 
know of aay poliiicat trouble, worth mention, m the 
^ eastern parts of Jiis ciapirc* The contemporary epigra- 
phical and numisinatic evidence is silent about any 
major power in the Bihar-B.^ngal area during the Umt 
of that ruler^ It if, therefore^ beyond comprehepsion 
that ChandragupU IJ should have thought it neixissary 
to fight against any confederacy (?) of rulers in Bengal, 
the major parts of which had already been iricluded 
in I he Gupta empire.^ The Allahabad pillar inscription 
mcFiUons the names of several kings njllng over the 
'areas of present Uttar Pradesh and Madhya PradcstiH 
Names of several rulers of south-east India are also 
mentioned in that record. Not a singfe name of the 
chiefs of modern cistern Bihar or of Bangal-Assam 
occurs there. It is, therefore, certain that Chandra- 
gupla It had not to wage any bitilc^ wifth the namci 
against any of his contemporary Bengal chiefs. The 
location of Vanga of the Mdirauli inscription has to 
besought for somewhere clse^ more so because Vanga 
and Vahlika find mention together in the same verse of 
that inscriptiopp 

the Sabhapirvfl of I ho Mahabkarard^ we read the 
/oI lowing ; 

inm: ^ wpm I 

^ 4rm: ^rrt^ 3?^ il 9 

In cfiap(cr 48^ 12 of the same parM we have : 

SflfRTT: TTUT ^1%#. *T? II 12 

These verses refer lo ihc people of the north- 
J western regions who had come to Ihe court of Yudhis- 
thira with various presents for him from their res¬ 
pective regions. The reference to the Vanga people 
here is of special significance. They have been nien- 
ttoned alongwith the Vairama^, the Paradas and the 
Kitavas. They arc called the tra ns-Indus fparisindfta} 
people. In the second verse cited above, the Vahlika 
arc rncntioncd alongwith the Parades and other tribal 
^oplc. 


It is not proposed here to deal wiih the idcntiti- 
:alions and actual locations of all these tribes mcn- 
Joaed ia the Afahabharatu, the relevant portion of 
Ktbidt seems to have been composed sometime in the 
* niddto of the 2nd century B.C. Wo arc chiefly con- 
1 ietaod herewith the Vangas and the Vahltfcas, Let us 
take up the Vaugas. 

"rite Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, who.^y^ited 
Al turtle 7th century A-D., made a referd^ to a 

. 4 , 


people whoiti he called Lang Kie (Ka) Lo.* They, 
according to him, were living somewhere in the Mnk- 
ran coast of Baluchistan. The Sanskrit rendering of 
(he word is jEjingaAi, as suggested by M. Julien 
(Lankar' by Watters). A scciiou of the people of the 
Makran coast is stilt known as Lringar."* According 
to the rules of the Munddkhmcr language, T.ang'is 
intcrcbangable into Wang or Vang.*‘ 

The gifts brought to Vudhishthira by the Vangas 
and the other tribal people of the trans-lndus region 
included goats, sheep, camels, asses, gold jewels and 
fruit preparations. These are ihe well-known products 
of the Makran coast area even in these days. 

The Vangas of the Mahabharata may thus be 
located in the Makran coast of Baluchistan. They 
seem to be the people referred to in the Mehrauli 
inscription as having been defeated by Chandra From 
the inscription it appears that the enemies of the 
Gupta king, who assembled in the Vanga country, 
were numerous. They may have represemed the foreign 
cliicfs of the Makrao coast and the region around, 
such as the Vairamas. (he Parades,etc. The Paradaa 
have been identified with the Parthinns, who seem to 
have become quite strong in the Irans-Indus area 
during the 3rd-4th centuries A.D. Some of the classical 
writers have referred to tiic fact that they occupied 
(he Indus delta and also that they quarrctled among 
themselves.*' 

In the (IV, ^4, J3) the Parados arc 

placed with the Yavanas and the Sakos before the 
Vohlikas.*’ In the llariimmfd (XIII, 763-6; XIV, 
775-S3) they arc mentioned as the degraded and des¬ 
pised persons. Several Puranos*'also refer lot hem in 
similar tones. Varahamfhira placet fhem with the 
Vukkanas and the Ramatiias among the peopfe of the 
west.** The Paradas have b;cn referred to as 'Para- 
dene* by Ptolemy (VI, 21, 4) who were living in the 
centre of the Panjagur oasis. 

In the Afahamayuri we come across the names of 
the Paradas, the Sakas and ihe Vahlikas.** The 
relevant passages are quoted below ; 

mfFTT ^'T i 94 

■Tmtrt; ■nTfuq ^ i 95 

^ Ptitt: I 96 

I 97 

It appears from the Aftifianmyuri that, like another 
Vanga in the west, there was probably one Pundrn- 
vardhana in the west. In this work we have the men* 
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tjon of Pundmvardhana just aficr ihe Faiadas, the 
Sakas, (ht Pahlavas and the Kctakas (correct 
Kekayas ?). Tt is followed by the name uJdiyaita 
(udyana). Pundravardliana there does not scciu to be 
the one in the Rajshabi district of UengaL The 
context shows that it was perhaps located in the 
north-west. 

It is acknowledged, on early reliable grounds, that 
several geographical names of hiiis, rivers, jaaapadas 
and towns of the north-west, mentioned in the Vedic 
and later literature, were adopted in other regions of 
the country. Some of these names travelled to the 
foreign lands of south-eastern and Central Asia. The 
case of Vanga may have been one of them. There is 
no doubt that in the Gupta period the designation of 
a part of the present Bengal was Vanga. 

In the Poona critical edition of the Mahabhai-aia, 
a number of geographical passages, occurring in the 
great epic, have been treated as interpolations. Even 
then some scholars rely on them as original composi¬ 
tions.*’ 

It is wrong to think that Chatidragupta 11 had 
nothing to do with the norih-west. The recent dis- 
covei 7 of a Gupta Brahmi inscription in the ChiJas- 
Gilgii area can be referred to here. The inscription 
refers to Chandragupta, who can be no other than 
Chandragupta 11. 

The first eloquent verse of the Mehrauli inscription 
leaves no doubt on the point that the regions of Vanga 
and Vahlika were Conquered by that ruler. The coV 
quests of this moriarcb arc eutogieed in several Gupta 
inscriptions,.'* 

Recently professor S.R, Goyal has tried to show 
that Chandra of the Mchrault inscription was not 
Chandragupta II, but Samudragupta,** 

Prof. Goyal has based his arguments mainly on 
the evidences furnished by the Mehrauli inscription, 
the Allahabad pillar inscription and the Garudadftvoja 
coins of Samudragupta, the Udaigiri records of 
Chandragupta II and the work Kavyataiikaia sutra- 
vrttfi of Vamana. He has tried to prove that Chandra¬ 
gupta U, son of Samudragupta, cannot be credited to 
have accomplished the victories specified in the Meh¬ 
rauli inscription. 

Prof. Goyal rightly says that the region of Bengal 
had been conquered by Samudragupta and that the 
major parts of Bengal had been made an integral part 


of the empire before the accession of Chandragupta 11. 

I myself bad pointed out to this fact years ago.’* 
The latter ruler had not to wage any war against j 
Bengal. There is no dcfinilc evidence in this regard. 
The reference in Kalidasa'*’ is applicable probably 
to the victory by Samudragupta in the guise of Raghu. 
Vanga of the Mehrauli record was not the eastern, hut 
the western Vanga. In the MafiabhaFarai the western i 
Vanga of the Maktan coast is referred to more than 
once. 

The recent discovery of a Gupta Brahmi iascrip- 
tion near Chilas in the Gilgit area is worth mention 
hcre.^’ The recemiy discovered inscription at Chilas 
refers to Chandragupta, who does not seem to be 
dilTereat from Chandragupta Vikramaditya. In the 
Allahabad pillar inscription, the campaign of SamU' 
dragupta has been described in a remarkable geogra¬ 
phical sequence,’* The names of the regions conquer¬ 
ed. along with the names of rulers inmost of the 
cases, arc given. Had Samudragupta conquered the 
area beyond (he seven mouths (or streams of the j 
river Indus), that fact would have clearly been men- ; 
tioned by Harisena in the above record. The name 
of the irans-Sindhu region and that of the well-known. ‘ 
Valilikos are conspicuous by Ihclr absence in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription. . 

There is no doubt that Samudragupta was a great I 
conqueror and was successful jn establislitng himself 
as a cbftkravartl ruler. He was largely responsible for | 
unification of the country, both politically and cni* 
turally. His son, Chandragupta, conquered those 
regions which due to obvious reasons, could not be . 
vanquished by bis father. These new conquests were * 
of ihetrans-ladus region and of Gujiral and Malwa, 

It Was he who subdued his contemporary Scytho* |u 
Parthians in the north-west and the western Kshatra- 
pas, who were having their hegemony in the 
extensive areas of modern Gujarat, parts of western 
Maharashtra and Malwa. This ruler consolidated the i 
great Gupta empire which lastjJ fjr a considerable 
lime after his denth,^* i 

Like his illustrious father, Chandragupta Vikrama- 
ditya rightly acquired the diakravaril position. Even 
the southern powers, the Vakatakas, the Kttdambas 
and others, acknowledged his suzerainty and his fame 
was spread up to the southern ocean. It ts, therefore, i 
not surprisiug that in the Mehrauli inscription a refe¬ 
rence to the ocean is made. 

Samudragupta adhered to the Vaishnava faith. 

But bis son was through and through a Vaishwya. His 
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titli; of pafa'nabhagaf-'ata, h-h cfiakrarikrtirtta type ot 
catnage aod hh Duiucrous aclivkics ai San chi, Vidishfl- 
UdaigirJ, the Vishnupadagiri and other places cloqucii' 
tiy prove that he was a great devotee of Vishnu.** 

The reference in the work of the writer Vamana** 
may be to Samudragupta, but the term cAandrupru- 
Aflffl simply means ‘having the glow of moon*. It does 
not mean Chandra is eulogised as ‘his face shining 
like the full moon.' 

Dr Goyal has raised a pertinent question as to 
why the victory of Chandragupta II over the Sakas of 
western India does not find mention in the Mehrault 
inscription. He calls this victory as ‘the greatest 
achievement* of this ruler, with which statement it may 
not be possible to agree. At any rate, the absence of 
the mention of victory over western India in the 
Mehrauli inscription requires espknation. 

The Mehrauli pillar inscription was most probably 
composed earlier than the two records of Chandra- 
gupta II, the one found at Uduigiri dated Saka 82 
(,A.D. 401) and the other at Sandii dated Saka year 
93 (A. D. 412). This ruler had issued bis silver coins 
of the western Saka style after occcupying the region 
of Malwa and Gujarat, The earliest Saka year 90 
( A.D, 409) on several silver coins of this king indica¬ 
tes that he conquered the Malwa-Gujarat region from 
the Sakas in the closing years of the 4th century A.p. 
The dale found on the last Kshatrapa coins of this 
area can be bracketted between A.P, 33S and 397.*^ 

No date has been found on the Mehrauli iron pllbr 
inscription due to the obvious poetic exigency. The 
Maihuni inscription of Chandragupta ll is dated in 
the year 61 (A.D. 380).=*' It appears that sooa after 
this date, be proceeded on his campaign of the north¬ 
west, It may have taken quite some time in accomp¬ 
lishing victory over the turbulent occupants of that 
area. Some idea of this campaiga can bo obtained 
from the Raghuvamsa (IV, 60-70) of Kalidasa. 

It was due to the above reason that no mention of 
the victory of Chandragupta 11 is recorded on the 
Mehrauli Incrlption, which was composed earlier 
than the achievement of his victory over western India, 
Prof. Goyal thinks that the king mentioned in the 
Mehrauli inscription flourished either in the second 
half of the 4 l1i century or in the beglnulng of the 5th 
century A. D. The latter part of this contention cannot 
be valid. U was not Samtidragupta but Chandragu- 
pta 11 who ^led in Uie beginning of the 5t^ century 
A.Dj',tfid the Mehrauli pillar been set up during his 


reign ns a posthumous record of his father, Chandra- 
gupta, for very definite reasons, would not have 
called his father Chattdrahva on this prestigious iron 
pillar. 

The question of Vahlika may now be taken up. 
The literary and archaeological evidence shows that 
the most important town of this name was located in 
the Oxus basin, north of the Hindukush. It is the 
modern Saikh in Afghanistan. It was obviously situ¬ 
ated in the K^iunutln varsha of the Furanas, The area 
around tliat town was also called Vahlika, 

Several other towns were designated after this 
name. One of these was located in the modern Balu¬ 
chistan, south of Quetta. Presently it is known as 
Balls. The region covered by the valleys of the Bolan, 
Nari and Cokh rivers was called Vahlika. It finds 
mention in several early Puranas,** 

Another Vahlika (Vahika) was probably coter¬ 
minus with the udtch}' 0 S and was located beyond the 
Sarasvati river (modern Ghaggar) in the Vipasa valley. 
It is mentioned in the Rantityana,^ professor O.P. 
Bharadviija has discussed this tmponani passage in 
the great epic,*^ 

Yet another town assumed the name of Vahlika 
(Balkhh It was the modern Bagh in the Dhar dis¬ 
trict of Madhya Pradesh, wherefrom a number of 
copper plates bearing the name of the town were 
issued,** 

The various references to the Valilikas in the two 
great epics and in the Puranas tend to show that seve¬ 
ral branches of them had migrated from their main¬ 
land beyond Hindukush to western Punjab and Balu¬ 
chistan regions. A branch of them in course of time 
may have gone to western Matwa in the area of Bagh. 
The present ‘Balls’, south of Quetta and the Bolan 
pass seems to have still retained the old name of the 
Vahlika 9. 

The present study is an effort to olTer identifica¬ 
tions of the two regions Vanga and Vahlika occurring 
in the Mehrauli inscription. The manner in which the 
two names are mentioned in that record clearly shows 
that these two cannot be entirely unconnected from 
each other. As I have shown, Vanga in the iuscrip- 
lion cannot refer to the present Bengal. Likewise, 
Vahlika cannot be taken to imply Bacteria In Afghani¬ 
stan. Chandragupta does not seem to have carried his 
arms to such a distant place as the Afghan Turkistan, 
situated north of the Hindukush. Wc have no dear 
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evidence \Hbatsocvcr to prove that ChajiJrogupta [d' 
Ojeted defeat on the peoples living across the Hindu- 
kush. At the most, he may have gone to the Gilgit area, 
in the northern dircotioit. 

In the Mahabfiafata the Vahlikas, presumably of 
the Punjab-Baitichisian areas, are. time and again, 
despised as degraded persons and such is the cose 
with the wciiers of several Puranas also. This shows 
that they were treated as foreigners, alien to the 
Aryan way of lift. To ward off the troubh from the 
north-west cm direction, Cbandragupta may have 
thought it imminent to oust them from the strategic 
position occupied by them. To this victory a reference 
has aptly bren miJc in th: Mchrauli iron pillar ins¬ 
cription. 

Prof. V.C. Pandey opines that the words 'S/ndAoh 
Sapta-mukfiiiiii of the inscription should not be taken 
in the sense of seven mouths or seven streams of the 
river Indus', He prefers to take the world Sinif/iii in 
the sense of the Mafinbfiarata (I, Id9, 19-22). Prof. 
Pandey writes t 'Tlia epic refers to these seven feeders 
of the sea on the eastern side of the Vahlika country, 
i.e. in Madhyadesa. They are: !. The Ganga, 2. the 
Yamuna, 3. the Sarasvati, 4. the Rathastha (Ram- 
ganga), 5. the Saryu, 6. the Gomati, and 7. the 
Gandaki. Since the region watered by these sevea rivers 
lay between Vaoga and Vahlika, Chandragupia H, 
proceeding from Vanga or hts capital at Pataliputra, 
had naturally to march through it to reach the 
latter".'’ 

The above view loses its ground after considering 
the points discussed above. 
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Restrictions on arresting Persons : an ancient example 


R. Na»aswtitn]r 


(Arresting persons who comniit crimes, JidJ en¬ 
quiring and imposing punishment is an essential func¬ 
tion of the king. But there arc also certain restrictions 
imposed on arrests- In this connection an cpififfipli 
dated A.D. iQlO from Tamil Nadu iaintcrcstlng. 

The inscription, in Tamil dated in the 25th regnal 
year of the Chola king Rajakesarivarman (Rajaraja 1) is 
found on a pillar in the manditpaia front of the Varada- 
raja pcrumal temple in Kavertpakkam village, Arko* 
nani taluk. North Arcol district. The inscription copied 
by the Governmeni Epigraphisi—ARE 400/1905, is pu¬ 
blished in South Indian Inscription, Volume P, No. 312, 

. A brief introduction by the editor reads : “This is 
. 'irobabty an inscripiioa of Rajaraja I. It records some 
eguiations banning the service of women (for conduc¬ 
ing the festivals in the temple) as decided by the nwAd- 
lUAfta of Kavidipakkam alias Avanjaarayana Chaturve- 
1 iimangalatn in Raduvurkottam on an order received by 
hem from the king through Vcnbatklcudiaatturvelar. 
j Vvaulnarayana is known to have been a bfruda of 
’allava Nandivarmao 111. Wo learn that the assembly 
irarnpriscd the committees Vrvariyam, fJdasinavQTiyam, 
^rivariyanit KoiattivaFiyam^ the hhattas and rtriiAtar of 
Ilf the village”; 

The inscription is of far greater sigtuficance than 
I acntloned by the editor. 

The inscription may be divided into six parts; 

(I) The king and date of the record; (2) The assem- 

g tasabhd^ of the village; (3) An officer of the 
ives with the royal decision; (4) The royal 
(5) The village assembly passes a resolution 
ic royal decision; and (6) The rjtad/iyastfta of 
ge drafts the resolution under the orders of 
^ assembly, 

tnstation "of the inscription is given below 
by a discussion on the salient features of the 
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fascriptioD 

1. Svasti Sri. In the 25th regnal year of the king 
Rsjakesarivarman 

2 . the mahasabha great assembly of the vilJage 
Kavidlppakkam also known as Avaninarayana 
Chaturvediinangalam (in the subdivision Padu- 
vnrkoltam) consisting of the members of urvo- 
riyam (the village committee), Udasinavarlyamf 
ErtTfaryam (tank committee), KalafthaTiyam^ 
(cultivated-field committee^, iJAetreJ {exponents 
of sastras), and rishhtas (noblemen) having 
assembled in the KamakkoUom of the village 

3. and having heard from VenbaikkudiveJar, 
who arrived under the orders of Perumanadi 
(king) with the royal decision that; 

4. (a) You (the mahasafdta) are exempted from 

accepting any instrument of legal action 
{kara'ta} on cither the fullmoon day (uvo), 
the first day of the bright fortnight iprati- 
pat) or the jcnkroMf/day; 

(b) In case any such instrument of action is 
served no male (pumj/ios) or female mem¬ 
ber {strikal) should be taken to village 
assembly hall (or court-^Mnb^l/^m^); 

(c) Those who take women (in contravention 
of this decision to the assembly hall) com¬ 
mit crime against the king and the village 
assembly; and 

(d) The king has ordered that, you ibo village 
assembly {mahosabka) pass a resolution 
{vyavastha) to il]is effect and have it eng¬ 
raved on stone {silakkha ) 

5. Having listened to VcnbaikudlveJar, who came 
to the mahatabhu and narrated thus the mem¬ 
bers of the sabha resolved that; 
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(i) there is do Deed to aecept any iDstruioent 
of legal action served on the day of uva, 
pratfpat and sankrantl, 

(ii) When any is served the male members 
(puriisha) may be taken (arrested) to tbe 
attjbalam, 

(jjj) If the male member is not to be found 
the womenfolk (rfr/ko/) should not be 
taken (dptured). 

<iv) Those who take them, do crime against the 
sabfta and the king, 

{v> This resolution should be enforced by the 
administrath’e officer of the village and the 
members of the xamvatsafa vanyatn^ eom- 
miltec of (he respective years (of occurrence)* 
(vJ) liven if a royal directive is received {Rafani- 
yagn) the functions of the Government or 
the village Riijoktirya and grama karya 
should not be elfccted (on these days), and 
(vii) This is the resoltillon of us the members 
of Maluitablia , which incLuded the mem¬ 
bers of the sia committees of this ambah. 

6 . Under orders of this assembly,I,ihem<ri://f>'n- 
rr/fd'of this village drafted this . . . . 

Import af tbc inscriplion 

From the above, it is clear that the inscription, is 
intended to place some restriction on arrests on some 
specific days, in a monfh. The main purport of the 
inscription ist 

(!) The village assembly is exempted from accept¬ 
ing any instrument of action on three days. 

(2) Neither the defendant male member nor his 
womenfolk should be summoned to the vllbge 
court on these three days, 

(3) On other days, only the erring male member 
should be taken lo the village court and 

(4) in case the erring male was not found (abscon¬ 
ding), his womenfolk shoiitd not be taken to the 
village court. 

The great assembly {mahatablta) met in the Kama~ 
kkottam of the village is the important point that de¬ 
serves ailentton. Rimitkkoiiam, is a term used for the 
(empic of goddess ParvatL In many inscriptions of the 
Cholas, the goddess in Siva temple is called Kamakko- 
Uam, In some instances, the temple of the goddess 
also was located outside the Siva temple complex as 
in the case of Kamaksht at Kanchipuram, In the wor¬ 
ship of the goddess Knmakshi also known as Lalita, 
Tripurasundari and Rsjarajesvari, the three days men¬ 
tioned in the inscription were obviously held sacred. 
In Tantric worship, the Pumlma, {um in Tamil) is the 
most important puja and occupied a very great place is 


well known. So also the lirst day of the bright fon- 
night is an important day for the worship of the god¬ 
dess. In the Lalita Sahasranama, the goddess is called 
pratipiid mukliyarakatfaiithi mandtt/a PuJUa. Accord¬ 
ing to Bbaskararaya, (he famous commentator, the word 
Pfaifpai would donotc Kafttesvari 

Sankartmti, a great auspicious day is also well 
kDOWD. Thus the three days Pnrttitnii, Prathama itA 
Sankranti are venerated days for goddess, the supreme 
female principle. On these three days the women ari 
worshipped as the very incarnations of the goddess by 
Hindus. Nothing should be done to hurt the feeiingsef 
women especially on those days. The royal decision 
had two important implications; (a) the feelinssof 
women should not be hurt by arresting men on those 
days, as such, prohibition was imposed on serving any 
legal instruments of action on these days! (b) on other 
days if the male to be arrested was not found, the wo¬ 
menfolk of his family should not be taken to the viHasi 
court and coerced. In all probability such u cnstoin of 
taking woman to the village court to compel the maic 
member to give himself up was prevalent nnd that the, 
king prohibited this custom, by declaring such an ac¬ 
tion as a crime against the crown. Such a prohibition 
for not only to king's government but also to ihi 
village assembly was also directed to pass such a re¬ 
solution. It was precisely for this reason the vjlla^t 
assembly met at the Kamakkottatn of the village whic) 
obviously played a verj- important rote in the life of tbt 
people of this villsge. 

Narada on Arrests 

It is interesting to note that Narada in iiis Dhaff^^ 
sastra, mentions such prohibitions on arrests (L 46). 
One arresting improperly is liable to penalty (47). Ow 
desirous of celebrating his nuptials, afflicted with sc 
illness, about to perform a sacrilice, distressed, sued bj 
another party, employed in the king’s service (4Sl'. 
cowherds while tending their cattle, husbandmen i* 
the net of cultivation, artisans, engaged In trades. 
diers engaged in warfare (49), a minor, a messanger, 
one about to give alms or fulfilling a vow and one siif 
rounded by difficulties, must not be arrested by the ad¬ 
versary nor summoned by the king. 

The above citations from Namda shows that accor¬ 
ding to ancient Dbatma sustrar, imposing restriction! 
on arrest of men, was well known. What the presc'i 
inscription shows is the concern of the king for ibd 
protection of women and their feelings. It 
interesting example of Rajarajachola’s judicial admlnh 
striition. 7 




Indian Indonesia 


CC. Mullkk 


The process of Indinnisation of Indonesia has 
been a subject of academic controversy tUl date. Most 
of the Dutch fchobcs alivays opposed the notion that 
India made certain impact or tnfluenccd the religioap 
religious art and the culture of Lndoncsla. One of the 
exponents of this view was Boscliip He wrote a Jong 
arijck in Rtipam cntttilcd, Hypothesis as to the 
origin of Indo-Javanese Aft”.* In this comparatively 
long article Bosch attempted to ignore and discard the 
previous theories. He virtually did put aside the 
PCshatriya, Vaisya and Brahmin agencies, who are said 
0 have carried, according to some scholars* Indian 
nRuences specially of Sarnmh and Nalanda and to a 
sertain extent of Ajanta to Indonesia. He regreiled 
hat IS footishnesa for the people to repeat one 
ifter another that It was the Hindus^ who did every- 
; hing in Java in the realm of art and the Javanese were 
Jsed for coo I lie work. He however, appeared to have 
oned down subsequently his extremely critical obser- 
7atioTi5 made in the aforesaid artide.^ In a later arfidc 
mtitled *Thc problems of Hindu colonisation of 
ndonesia"" he preferred the terms Slice 'fusion'or 
; nixing in place of‘impact^ or *m(1acnce‘of Indian 
leligioiiand art on Indonesian soif Almost similar 
^ptoion was maintained by Krom* To Krom the peace- 
ul penetration of Indian traders and merchants in the 
dand look place initially* who thereafter entered into 
I Nation with the natives^ He established the pre-cxis- 
Itnce of an Indonesian society and tts culture which 
i ixm into contact sub^equcnily with the Indian culture, 
"he Indigenous Indonesians voluntarily accepted the 
10 called Hindu civilization^ He categorically denied 
ttsUI the Hindus ever conquered the native Indonesians 
vd imposed their iostiiulion on the sudued population 
uladoitcsia. To Krom* the process of Hinduisation 
^Indonesia was slow, coittplex and unevem^ Coedes 
KfUjlfl I his process as ^osmosis'/ However* tt appears 
Wt the prpee^ of Indtanisation was more active in 
m field Religion and religious art than any other 
Indonesian cul^ But Clair Halt in her 


book Art in indoaesia, confinuUies and eliang 0 \* includes 
a chapicr named the "Impact of Indian influences^ 
In this chapter she categorically surmised the manner 
in which innuenccs penetrated into [ndonc^ia. 
According to her : (L) the colonisation by the 
Indians combined with intermarriage between Indian 
princes and the daughters of local chiefs led to the 
Indinutsatioit of Indonesia (Kshatrlya. agency)* (2) ihe 
dissemination of Indian religious ideas and technical 
skills from the settlements of the Indian traders paved 
the way for Ijidianfsation (Vaisya agency)^ and (3) the 
Indian priests introduced Indian religion among the 
ancient Indonesians (Brahmin agency I 

Whatever the terms a scholar would like to coin 
(furion, admixture, etc.) a cursory glance on the speci¬ 
mens ofJndoncsian ar^ would at once remind us their 
ancestry and their nearness or closeness with Indian 
art of cermin schools* such as Sarnatb* Halanda, 
Ajanta* etc. But the question is, one has to trace 
beyond any doubt, the routes as well as the way^ the 
various religious modes md artistic idioms went to 
Indonesia from India.* 

The migration of religious creed and an, to a 
certain extent was madi possible by the visiting reli¬ 
gious teachers in Suvarnadvi^Ki^ Cunavarman of 
Kashmir passed Suvarnadvjpa and preached Buddhism 
there. Dharmapala^ a teacher of Nalanda stayed 
for a while in ancient Indonesia, KumaraghoshUr 
Vajrabodht and his disciple Arnoghavajra on their way 
to China Imited for some time at Srivijaya. It appears 
that they were mainly responsible for preaching rhe 
various aspects of Buddhism there.^ Scholars believe 
that ancient Srivijaya possibly served as the media 
through which Buddhist traditions of India penGtrated 
ancient Indonesia. Wc know that Srivijaya tn anciem 
limes was a great centre of Mahayana Budhism. 

E'tsing* the Chinese traveller was tn Srivijaya in 
the second half of the seventh century and thousands 
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of monks, scliolars and pilgrims studying Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit Icjits; and the tests were iranslated into other 
languages. Ghosh thinks that iiat only Sarnath, 
Nalandn and Ajanta but Orissa also played a significant 
role in migrating Indian religion and religious art to 
Indonesia.^ In this connection it may be stated that 
the ports of Tamralipta in Bengal, Palur in Orissa,* and 
Bhrigukachchha in Gujarat served as the gateways 
through which Gupta and Pala artistic traditions 
llowcd down to [ndonesia. 

Indian inllvcncc which up to the present Jay it is 
possible to trace in many an aspect of Javanese life 
has found its grandest expression in those numerous 
monumental and sculptural remains with which isle of 
Java is studded. However, it appears that the artistic 
trends from Indian mainland were introduced to 
tndonesia through small s«cd bronze and terracotta 
images and with the help of small seals and sealings 
inscribed with religious creed and images. The reason 
was obvious. These were easily portable and in all 
probability, these were carried back to Indonesia to a 
large extent by the Indonesian pilgrims and students 
who came to India considering ii as a holy land and 
on their way back they had taken with them the 
sacred mementos of their visit to India. Some tra¬ 
vellers might have had taken also some such portable 
anicics, materials to Indonesin. The pious Buddhists 
from Indonesia, on the com pic t ion of their studies in 
India not only carried only one image as memenio of 
sacred land but they appear to have carried dozens of 
such iTtiagcs belonging, perhaps, to a Kiila or a Dbyani 
Buddha or the entire members of a Buddhist manJulai 
this explains the introduction of Mahayana. Tnnira- 
J'ana iconography and art in Indonesia. In this con¬ 
nection mention must be made of a large copper plate 
grant of SriJcvapaladcva’'’ in which king Devapah 
granted live villages and apparently, built a monastery 
in Nalanda at ihc instance of Sailcndra king Balaputra- 
deva for the students hailing from Suvarnadvipa, 

It is further held that the priests specialised in 
architecture (sihapam and sculptor (srhaptika) of India 
played important rolet in the development of temp'c 
archiiKturc of Borobodur. Mendut, Sewu, Kalasan 
and Lara Jonpgrang These priest-architects who 
were well versed in Saivitc and Buddhist texts used 
their profound knowledge of religion and religious 
symbolism m planning a temple or decorating the 
same with relief sculptures.The above references are 
sufTicrent to prove that how early Indian religions and 
art migrated to Indonesia and made its impact feh in 
the religion and religious art of Indonesia. When 
pn analysts is made to study stone and bronze seulp- 


lurcs in the various parts of Indonesia, it would- 
be hardly dilBcult for any scholar to trace ilicir ance- 
try in Indian soil In the p.iragraphs below an 
attempt is being made to analyse some bronze and 
stone images of (ndonesia and their close assoeiaiion 
with Indian counterpam. Burring certain ethnic ele¬ 
ments in the facial features, the Indonesian images 
bear unmistakable evidences of Indianncss. 

The Buddhist monumcls at Borobodur liad in its 
three circu[.ir terraces, seventy-two votive slupat and 
each stupa has diamond shaped perforations in its 
body. Each of these-xtupira was inslalled with an image 
of Buddha seated in dharmacfiakfapryartarta matlni. 
Some of iliese srupjt arc still intact while a number of 
such j'up.vT have been mutilated and thereby expased 
images of Buddha in dfteirniaaikra m,idra. While 
explaining the architectural symbolism, certain scho- 
lars take these circular terraces with stupas a$ repre¬ 
senting the third stage of Che way to move to the 
nirvana. The first is reprcsecitei Ih.; K-j uaJlutu, the 
second stage delineated the Rupjdhatu and the third 
stage symbolised Rupa^upafliatti and the final stage 
singified the Arupa It is not my intention to 

analyse the importance of the relief sculptures of Baro" 
bodur but to trace if there arc any similarities or im* 
pact on these sculptures fro-m India. The three 
dimcntional images of Buddha on the upper lerraces 
at Borobodur, renijjids one of the sculpture of Buddifj 
in itfmrmactiakra ntu./rtf‘' found from Sarnaih. 
which is now kept in the Archaeological iVtuseum at 
Sarnatli. The images of Borobodur appears lo be 
replicas of Sirnath Buddha image. In iconography, 
in its plasticity and in its feeling, the Sarnath BodJhs 
in d/urnicicfiakta mudra appears to be the ancestor of 
the seventy twj images on the circular terraces of 
Borobodur, Barring certain clhnic featured in their 
fuccs and tn the folds of the drapery below the joining 
of two legs in these images, there is nothing that 
could dilTcrencbtc the Sarnath Buddha ijTiige Qrtd 
these imaps. Seated just as the Indian proEOiyp^ 
within an isosceles the ^jro'boiduf images 

typical Javanese facial features otherwise the impact 
of Sarnath school is very apparent m their iconogrit" 
pfiic details and in pUstic diclionp Possibly ihi; Sarnath 
idiom went to Indonesia with certain plastic chang^;^ 
through Nalanda anJ Raiiiagiri On the walls of 
the galleries in this so called second sym'jiilfo 
{Riipidh3nt\ OTIC finds narrative represeftYatives in 
high relief, dealing with stories from the 

|n these rcKea one finds images < 
Buddha appearing as the ccntrejl figure of many 
(urraiivcs. The images of Buddha whidiare found to 
be carved on sectional stones show vc:*^ iRtiinsteCorm^^l-' 
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on$ with the reliefs* of Ajanta. The images of Buddha 
these reliefs arc shown standing in very graceful 
mhhaim posture, the way he stands reminds immedia¬ 
tely of the Buddha images standing in similar posture 
on the facade of Cave No. 16 and 17 at Ajania, Not 
only the flexion of the body but also in the trealment 
of drapery, the slanJing Buddha images in relief at 
Aiania appear to have made a deep impact on the 
iclicf sciilptures of Borobodor. But these standing 
lostures of the Ajania reliefs in their own turns imbi* 
lied inspirations from the standing Buddha images of 
Sarnath. Such, standing postures in Ihe Buddha images 
nrc. curiously enough, met with certain standing images 
of Buddha in Nalanda and in the images found in 
certain parts of Bangladesh in the post-Gupta period, 
iicnce, the notion of standing images of Buddha might 
have travelled to Indonesia, apart for Ajania and also 
from the eastern tndtan schools of posi-Gupta 
sculptures.’* 

There arc two gargor.sIe 5 in the Djakana Museum, 
One designed in ihcsliape of a makufti and the other 
in the shape of a Utlimuktui. In Java, the kirtimukka 
ffacc of glory) motif is designated as Kalatnukha or 

Banaspati.*’ These I wo mythical animals which were 

originally carved to drain out the waicr of the temples 
exhibit definite Indian inspiration. Such gargoyles 
were made from about the Gupla period in Indian and 
it-continued thereafter. 

Rijksmoseum voor Volkenkundc in Leiden, Holland, 
has certain images that may be taken up for discussion 
in this article. One of such images (No. 1403-2345) 
shows Buddha seated bhaihasana and his two hands 
are engaged mdhinn-i^lmkfapf^turtnui This 

image has been stylistically dated in the later half of 
the 9th century A.D. Its somewhat stilf limb, plump 
and metallic smoothness call for such a dating. Plastic¬ 
ally it calls for a comparision with a Buddha figure 
in hha^lrasang from Semarang in Central Java. Assig¬ 
ned to a slightly earlier dale, the second image of 
the Buddha has been found to be conceived in similar 
posture ; plastically speaking, this image appears to be 
Vacillating between classical trends of Gupla India 
and early eastern Indian trends of the Pala period. 
This image of the Buddha in the Leiden Museum 
(No. 14B3-2S44) needs a detailed analysis in order to 
estimate ks iconographic and stylistic indebtedness to 
Indian Buddha images of earlier period. The Buddha 
is shown seated in bbailTQSana on an artistically 
tonectved throne; a circular halo encircles his head. 
The halo is severely plain in the middle and its edges 
all along ntpbldcd and decorated with scalloped 
designs. At the boiton of this halo and almost behind 


his neck, a few flames still survive which show that the 
halo was originally surrounded with Hames. At the 
top of this member, a few siylised Anvanhu mcu$ 
Reiisidtit) leaves appear, symbolising the Bod hi tree 
under which the Master attained his final salvation. 
The Buddha is clad in tTkitivafa. and his both shoul¬ 
ders are covered with his scarf 

His lower garment reaclies upto his shin boiiK and 
shows a few stylised folds. His feet arc kept slightly 
apart. 

The enthroned images of the Buddha is placed on 
a tri-^fditha pedestal. In front of a central projection 
at the base there appears a four-s poked wheel {dhar- 
mi/rAnkro) which is flanked on either side by the strict 
profiles of two deers. TJicse two elements refer to 
ihc event of the turning of the wheel of law [dharam- 
chokfopTavariona ) by the Buddha and point to its 
local mrfgaf/dva i.e. the deer park of Sarnath. Just 
behind the wheel, a comparatively thick stalk moves 
up culminating in a spreading full blown Solus, This 
lotus footstool is flanked on either side by a gu/ii- 
simhu motif while on the two c.xtremc projections of 
the base, two open mouthed lions are shown seated 
on their haunches. On either side of the throne on 
which the Buddha is shown seated, a decorative motif 
has been very carefully and artistically adjusted. The 
motif includes at its bottom a couchant elephant in 
profile, a dwarfish rider on It in the middle and the 
latter is surmounted by a standing s/m/rn-iya/ir. A 
knobbed cross-bar from the b-ick rest of the throne 
prajeciing to the left is mutilated. From the right side 
knobbed projection hangs a narrow and designed strip 
which is found to be divided into three registers ins¬ 
cribed with a common motif which, however, is diffi¬ 
cult to identify. 

These dements In its decorative detail betray 
strong Indian symbol and the parallel is taken from 
the clay seals of the Pnla period.’^ The knobbed cross¬ 
bar projected on either side of the throne is very 
commonly found design on Pala bronzes at Nalandn 
(eg, Buddha Image in Patna Museum, Acc. No. 4S59 
and f/. Harfti image in National Museum, New Delhi, 
Acc. No. 6B1712). The or sUnha standing 

on a coucham elephant is also noticed in Nabnda 
bronzes.’* The Indonesian bronze casters introduced a 
dwarfish male in between the simha-Yynia and the cou- 
chant elephant. But introduction of this dwarf in this 
way was not a novel addition by the Indonesian sculp¬ 
tor. Dwarfish male figure riding a couchant elephant and 
cither side of a stated Buddha was introduced earlier 
in India, On a votive sHtpn at Ajmia, similar elements 
arc noiiccd where Buddha is shown seated in bhadru. 
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and his arc in dharmadiakra mtidm. On 
thither side of [liis im^gCp a counchanl elephant, a 
rider and a simha-vyah are noticed but Ajnnta has 
nnather rider on the back of stma-vynla \\fhtch^ how^ 
cver^ is not the ease in the Indonesian bronze Buddha. 
Kempers thinks that the delineition of sintid-vyafu 
may be traced as early ns lbs Gupta Sarnath. 

On the Ajanta votive sUtpit and near the legs of 
the seated Buddha there appears on either gaja* 
j/w/ffi motif. The gaja-simhii motif on Indonesian brodite 
Huddlia was conceived in profiles but Ajanta went for 
somewhat different composition- At A junta, the fore¬ 
part of an elephant was treated frontally while the 
triumphant lion on it treated in profile. Moreover, th^ 
Ajanta lions are shown seated on elephants with a 
majestic grandeur but Indonesian Hons in gaja-simha 
motif appea^red in the action of breaking the skull of 
elephants- 

The halo behind the head of the bronze Buddha 
also requires certain consideration. Theg;aeral contour 
of the halo in this image of Indian Museum recalls the 
halo behind the image of Buddha n^t Candi Mendut, 
The Mcudoi halo is severely plain and has ogee pointed 
fmiah This shap* reminds one, the halo behind the 
head of the Buddha enshrined within the niche worked 
out on the votive at Ajj^nta, Cave No. XXVL 
The halo, in this case is also plain and moves to a 
pointed finial whteh however, could not be accomo¬ 
dated entirely by the sculptor due to the paucity of 
space. Hence the halo at Ajanta may be said to have 
inspired Mcndui carver and then in general shape and 
in contour Iine* In its own tunit It influenced the 
bronze Buddha. But the flames that encircle the halo 
of the bronze Buddha were noticed earlier in many 
Pab bronzes (cf Nabndn Buddha in Patna Museum 
No* 8459). 

Besides these decorative details, when compared in 
terms of plastic rcali^tions. these bronze Buddha 
images bear strong resemblences with earlier Indian 
Buddha types- In fact, the nucleus of all these Buddha 
images, discussed earlier, may be traced in a Sarnath 
image of Btiddhd. se^ited m bbttdrasam-'^ whose hands 
arc ID dhofmachiikra mudra. Conceived against a plain 
prdMnvujfi; ihisim^ge of rifih century A D., made of 
Chunar sandstone and a unique collection of British 
Museum, London, appears to have served as the model 
for such type of subsequent images wiihin and ivithout 
India. 

Sarnath idiom of the Gupta period reverberated in 
the peripheral areas. Cave no. XXVI at Ajania in the 


late 5ih century followed the plastic diction of lh« ■ 
aforesaid British Museum Buddba^ Illumined from 
within, shining a and immersed deep within 

itself”-this Samaih image made a deep impression^ 
not only on the stone carvers at AjaiiEu, but inspired 
to a great e^ient the artists working in subsequent 
Nalanda* The sculptures of Nalnnda made a Irein- 
eciJous impact on the subsequent development 
of art in Nepal and Tibet on the one hand and 
Indonesia on the other. It appears that NuJanda 
initially got its inspiration from its ueighbouf, 
the sculptural repertoire of Sarnath and then fn 
Its own turn, it made its influence felt in Indonesia. 
Aajanta Cave no. XXVI and its art appears to have 
been contpromiscJ while carving the colossuE Buddha 
image at Mendut in the 8ih century A.D. Serenely 
beautiful the BaJdha at Candi Mendut in indoncsta, 
represents the classic Indo-iavane&e art,-* The bliss 
and serenity arc the two essential features of Mendut 
Buddha These fcilures travelled to Mendut from 
Sarnath vh Ajanta. The bronze Buddhas in Leiden 
Museum were p^-^oJuv^d after Meadut as its miniature 
replicas. Of the two bronzes^ while one (No. 1408- 
2844) vacillates between Gupta and Pala idioms, the 
second one (No. 140J-2845) has completely surrender¬ 
ed to the eastern Indian idioms of the Pala periods 
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Copper Hoard Implements in the National Museum 
New Delhi; 1987 Collection 


D.P. SWina 


The National Mtiieum, New Delhi has a total of 137 
Copper Hoard implements from locoliiies of the 
lower and middle Ganga-Yamuna dooh and Mchsana 
in Gujarat. A brief note regarding 93 implements 
which were acquired frotn 1965 to 1986 has been pub¬ 
lished carlicar.* Present paper deals with the 42 
implements which were acquired by the Museum 
during the year 1987. 

Shri Abhinava Gupta of Allahabad brought 29 
Copper Hoard implements from Kanpur. Sitapur, 
Shahabad (Hardoi). Lucknow and Saharaopur; all in 
the doab and these implements were purchased by us. 
These objects include a fragment of a lugged axe. 3 
weed chisels or kiturpt, a knife or razor, an antennae 
sword and 2 hooked swords. Shri Tariq Abamad 
Chisli of Amrohap Moradabad, U.P sold us 13 copper 
implements and he alleged, that these objects were 
wllectcd by him from Kanpur region. This collection 
includes a shouldered celt or axe, aflat celt or axe, 
5 Harpoons, 2 chisels, 2 weed chisels or k/iurpfs, 
2 antennae swords and 2 hooked swords. Shri Pm- 
mod Puri, an art dealer from Delhi, sold us one 
sword and it also belongs to Kanpur-tlnnao border 
area. 

Observation 

Exact find spot of any of the above objects is not 
known but some of them are rare. 

Lugged Axe 

A fragment of lugged axe from Shri Gupta collec¬ 
tion which came from Kanpiir-Unaao border is of 
much iraportanec. Its elliptical working edge is intact, 
but two Jugs and the butt end arc missing, it has 


sharp vertical chisel marks on both the flat sides. 
Typologically and functionally the tool was meant to 
be an axe. 


This is (he second discovery of Jugged axe in the 
doab region. Another lugged axe resembling ihis was 
reported earlier from Sitapur and is at present in the 
National Museum.* Lugged axes are also found: one 
from Kathmandu valley in Nepal which is now in ' 
Selmbcrg collection, London* and another from Re- 
Wflri in Haryana which is now in Kanya Gurukul 
Museum, Narcla.* Working edge of the lugged axe * 
from Kathmandu valley and two of the National 
Museum resemble but dJITcrs from the Rewari one. 
Wherx we compare the shape of Lethal aulhropomor- 
ph* with the two lugged axes of National Museum we 
find the lugged side of Lotha] object is smaller and Is 
similar to outs. D.P. Agraival has some doubt about 
Lothal specimen, the sr>*called anthropomorph,* and 
the author is inclined to believe that the Lothal anth- 
topomorph is an axe. 

Shouldered Celt 


There are 5 shouldered celts in this year's acquisi* 
boo. Shouldered celt fAce, No. 87.22/26) from Har- 
dOMs very bjg in size, its cutting edge is heinicircular 
and its end encompasses over half of its lengt h. Sides 
arc concave and taper in the direction of buit cad. 
Both faces and butt end are Dal. This rcsemblcj the 
shouldered celts from Bi,hur now in the Allahabad 
Mu^um. Another shouldered celt (Acc. No. 87 22/27) 
of thjs year s collection from Hardoi resembles in sije 
and shape the shouldered celt No. (Ace. No, 87.22/26)* 
acquired this year. Its edge is damaged. Third shoul¬ 
dered celt iNo. 87.22/16) from Jtanpar is a little diffe¬ 
rent. Its working edge is sharp and semi-circular but 

m 
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il cove« only one fourth of length. Its two sides are 
flat and two sides taper in the direction of 
This resembles in shape ond size the cell from Bit u i 
llic Luck now Museum and other one from same loca¬ 
lity in Allahabad Museum * Fourth shouldered wit 
(Ace, No. 87,79/11) of Mr Tariq’s collections >s a so 
from Kanpur. Its cutting edge is hemicircular and 
spread in one fourth of its length. Its two si c c ges 
arc parallel and the end is straight and flat. Fourth 
celt resembles another celt of the National useum^^ 
and one from Bithur now in Lucknow Museum. 

Fifth cell (87.22,24) is a fragment and il was coilectctl 
from Unnao.‘> This ditfers from the above four in ns 
smaller size (11.8x12.2 cm), Us cutting edge has two 
concave shoulders and working edge is hsmispericU 
and comprise over half of its length, Two concave c 
pression on cutting edge is formed due to breakage o 
edge. This axe resembles the axe from Dunria, Orisa 
now in the Patna Museum” but it differs from the 
Bithur axe “ 

Eloekcd Swords 

Hooked sword (Ace. No. 87,22/2) from Shaharan- 
pur has a prominent medial ridge and a curved 
* at tang. The medial rib produces a lozenge-shape 
section. Tip of the blade is semi-circular. Tang is 
crude, heavy and flat. The sword resembles the one 
' sword in the National Museum of Edingburgh, U.K. 
and other from Niori,” Two such type of swords 
were also reported from Sarthauli and Etawah. 

Another Hooked sword (Acc. No. 87.22/4) from 
Sahabad h a little different from the above. Us blade 
is pointed and the medial ridge is prominant and con¬ 
cave. Tang is rectangular and small. This sword 
resembled the one of Itulandshahar, one from Saipai 
and two from Bihabambad.” These two swords were 
made by mould-cast method- The hook in Jhese 
swords at their tangs seems to have been intended for 
fastening the sword with a shaft. These ssvords 
fronrs ibo H^rappati sword without ibc latter “O c 
instead of hook and are more smooth and well 
finished. 

Antennae Snords 

Aniennnac sword <Acc, No. 87.22/1) from Unnno 
’ has a long broad leaf-shaped convex blade. Medial 
ridge of the blade is flat, ibiri and rectangular. Tang 
is short and circular. Side of the blade is damaged 
and covered by dark green patina. Tliis sword resem¬ 
bles those from FatehgnrhJ* Bithur, Chandausi and 
the oac from Shahubad, Another from Kanpur 


(Acc No. 87.55) is identical with the above. Its long 

blade is twisted and the antenne is missing. Tang is 

thin circular and it has two small 

bles the three swords of the Nationa Museum (Acc^ 
No. 87.1^5, 67-139, and 66.28) and also one from 
Hissar,'* This is made by hammer and mould meiho_. 
The third (87.79/7) from Kanpur is in four 
kaf-shaped blade is long narrow and thick and up is 
tilted. Medial rib is prominent and concave and made 
by double mould method and ti shows clear traces of 
ancient wear. Us short round antennae arc curved. 
This piece differs from the above two, where the an¬ 
tennae arc comparatively longer, 
sword of Moradabad, ‘I 

three from Rewari,” Another fragment (87.79/13) 
from Kanpur represents only half ponton. 
four swords dilTer from simitar swords from Mehsana, 
the latter has broadly furcated antennae. 


Harpoons 

Harpoon (87-79,5J from Kanpur has a short blade 
and there are three sets of barbs issuing out from the 
shaft occupying two thirds of length. It has two-boled 

up an tke s«m. It »n.cut fron, lkIcksk«,orcoprcr 

hit ana hammerad into tbin shape “f "“'P”"”.; I'"’ 
resembles the one from Bithur and ShaUabad.- Hur- 
o^n (^22/5) of Sitapur has small short blade tip with 

a set of two barbs on each side- 

,lte lug on the stem. Midrib is developed and is half 

c^rtntfl length It is a fine example of craftsmanship 

uiSt S, dnubla ™«ia n,«bua JW. dilTa. ibom 

above and resembles the one from Saipai and Shaha- 
bad.” Harpoon (87.79,4) from Kanpur is a so of 
sLll short type. U has a set of three barbs on each side. 
It has one hole lug and a curved hook at the stem^ 
Medial rib is prominant and is made by mould method 
and later on edges were trimmed. Barbs arc flat on 
downward indentation in the shaft. It isj proto-type of 
bone harpoon. This Harpoon the one of 

Nasirupr and other from Sarthauli.- Harmon <87.2^, 3) 
of Hardoi is also short bladcd type. It is m three pieces 
and three sets of barbs are arranged bilaterally. Barbs 
are very close to the shaft and it has also two cycletson 
the two logs. Medial rib Is prominent and jt is also cast 

bv double mould method. This harpoon r^emblc, the 

one of Bithur now in Lucknow Museum. Harpoon 
(87.79/6) of Kanpur is of the longer blade type. Lan«- 
head or blade is 2/3 of total length. Three 
cular curved backbarbs are present. Technicaliy 
and aesthetically it is of very high quality and was 
made by double mould method. This harpoon resem¬ 
bles the three from Bithur and two fTom Shahabad.- 
Harpoons numbered 87.79/3 and 87.79/3 both from 
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Kanpur arc idcnticat with the har|>Doii no. 87.79,'6. 
Last three harpoons resemble the one orBisaulL one 
from Horoium Museum, London, one from Berlin 
Museum and one from Shahabad.'* 

In all the above mentioned harpoons U was noticed 
the barbs are pointing back. Harpoons were nyd for 
hunting and as well as in war. 

Weed Chisel or Khnrpi 

Weed Chisel. Tang type (87.22/17) of Sha ha bad is 
of 'V shape. Its cutting edge is convex and side edges 
are straight and taper in ihc direction of the butt end. 
It has a tang near the butt end and both sides are 
smooth and thin. This resembles: one the tanged weed 
chisel from Shahabad now in the Nai tonal Museuinr^ 
(WO from Biihur;’* one from the Univcrsiiy Museum 
and Archaeology and Anthropology, Cambridge;"* and 
three from Rewari;** weed chisel was used for agri¬ 
cultural purpose and we have some ethjiogrsphic para- 
ItcJs from the doab region. Weed chisel (87.22/9) from 
Shahabad resembles the above chisel. This is also of 
the taoged type. These two tanged chisels were cut 
from thin sheet of copper and in the second stage It 
was hammered. Weed chisel (87.22/10) of Unnao and 
the remaining three are without tangs and these are 
rough and rectangular in shape. These chfeels resemble 
the three weed chisels of the National Museum,** one 
from Rajpur-Parsu*^ and one from Kausambi nowin 
British Museum, London.** 

Chisels 

Chisel (87.22/8) of Kanpur is a pointed thick 
weapon. It has four Hat sides and the cross-section is 
square. Its butt end is rectangular and thick. This 
diflers from the belt because these arc smaller in 
Chisels were used for mining ores.*' Chisel (87.79/12) 
of Kanpur is idcnitcal with first but the butt is of the 
curved type. Chisel (87.21.'6) dilTcrs from above two 
because its working edge is wide and convex and its 
thickness Is less than 0.5 cm. Butt end is narrow and 
side edges taper towards butt end. Chisel (87.22 j 7) 
of Shoha ran pur and from Kanpur (87.79/1) resemble 
the chisel No. 87.22/6. The National Museum, New 
Delhi has nine more chisels in its collection. 

Flai Cdtd 

There are total ten Hat celts of different shape. Flat 
celt (87,79/8) of Kanpur is very small. Its working edge 
is convex. This is rectangular in shape and is 
prototype of Neolithic celt of Bclan Valley, AHaha- 
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bad.« Another celt (87.22/15) of Shahabad has graffiti 
marks of ihfec parallel incised liftes and trtsuh figure. 
Trisuia motif was also noticed on a celt of Hansi-** One 
flat a.xc (87.22/15) of Lucknow has incised symbol of • 
taurine {Nandi-Pada). 
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The Collection : 1987 


94. 87.22/1 

Antennae Sword 

UnnoQ, U.F* 

95. 87.22/2 

Kooked Sword 
Shahabad, Hardoi 

34 X 9.3 cm 

96. 87.22/3 

Harpoon 

Shahabad, Hardoi 

38 X 5 cm 

97. 87,22;4 

Hooked Sword 
Shahabad, Hardoi 

44 X 6.4 cm 

98, 87.22/5 

Harpoon 

Sitapur 

20.5 X 4.7 cm 

99. 87.22/6 

Clitsel 

Sitapur 

19 6 X 2.2 cm 

100. 87.22/7 

Chisel 

Saharan pur 

19.7 X 17 cm 

[01. 87.22/8 

Chisel 

Sitapur 

16.3 X 1.4 cm 

102 87,22/9 

Tanged chisel (Khiirpi) 
Sfaahabadt Hardoi, 

17 X 4.2 cm 

103. 87.22/10 

Weed chisel 

Unnao 

16 X 11.3 cm 

104. 87.22/n 

Flat celt* 

Shahabad, Hardoi 

16 X 11 cm. 

105. 87 22/12 

Razor 

Shahabad, Hardoi 

16 X It cm 

106. 87.22/13 

Celt 

Lacknow 

9.1 X 8 cm 

107. 87.22/14 

Lugged axe 

Kanpur, Unnao 

8.2 X 5,7 cm 

, 108. 87.22/15 

• Celt 

Shahabad, Hardoi 

Mi 

14.2 X 8.4 cm 

109. 87.22/16? 

Shouldered celt 


Shahabad 


14.8 X to cin 


no. 

87.22/17 

Tanged Weed Chisel 
Shahabad, Hardoi 
13,6 X 3.3 cm 

III. 

87,22/18 

Weed Chisel 
Shahabad, Hardoi 

21 X 7.5 cm 

112. 

87,22/19 

Flat celt 

Sitapur 

9 2x6-2 cm 

113. 

87.22/20 

Celt (Sroail) 

Sitapur 

12 X 8 cm 

114. 

87.22/21 

Weed Chisel 

Sitapur 

9.2 X 5.1 cm 

115. 

87.22/22 

Cell (Smalt) 
Saharanpur 

23 X 4.7 cm 

116. 

87,22/23 

Celt 

Lucknow 

9.4x6.4 cm 

117. 

87,22/24 

Shoutdered celt 
Unnao 

11.8x12 cm 

118. 

87.22/25 

4 

Weed chisel 
Saharanpur 

13x4 cm 

119, 

87.22/26 

Shouldered celt 
Shahabad, Hardoi 
23x18.5 cm 

120. 

87.22/27 

Shouldered celt 
Shahabad Hardoi 
19,4x16.5 cm 

121. 

87.12/28 

Celt 

Shahabad, Hardoi 
19.5x10.1 cm 

122, 

87.12/29 

Celt 

Sitapur 

12,5x7 cm 

123, 

87.79/1 a 

& b. Chisel 

Kanpur 

28x3.1 to 2.9x8 cm 

124. 

87.79/2 

Harpoon 

Kanpur 

31x5.3 cm 

125. 

87.79/3 

Harpoon 


Kanpur 
3txS cm 
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126. 

87.79/4 

Harpoon 

127. 

87.79/8 

Kanpur 

30+5ji 7J cm 

Cck 

]2B. 

87.79/8 

Kanpur 

24.5x3,6 cm 

Celt 

129, 

87.79/7 a 10 d 

Kanpur 

6.3x11 cm 
Sword 

130. 

87.79/10 

Antennae sword 
Kanpur 

54x5x1 cut 

Weed Chisel 

131. 

87.79/10 

Kanpur 

25x5 cm. 

Weed chisel 



Kanpur 

17*3x5*5 cm 


132. 

87.79/11 

Shouldered celt 
Konpur 

15.8x11.4 cm 

133. 

87.79/13 

Antennae sword hit! 
S.7x3.8 cm 

134. 

87,55 

Antennae sword 
Kanpur 

43x5.4 cm 

135. 

87.79/6 

l^tafpoon 

Kanpur 

30x5.7 cm 

136. 

87.79/J 2 

Chisel 

Kanpur 

17.5x1 cm 

137- 

87.79/1 

Chisel 

Kanpur 

17.7x1.3 cm 
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BuddUst Relic Caskets in Indian Museums 


S,K, BbaltacliaTya 


In the course of encavations and digging of Buidbist 
smpas in India over the several decades^ in the 

nurntrous relic caskets coniaioing relics of Bud ha 
and other Buddhist saints were recovered and 
these arc housed in museums and Buddhist vlharas 
all over India. So far there is no authentic single 
publicaiion wherein one, at a glance, could ascertatn 
their prove nance, description of the relics, etc. is 

is a modest attempt towards that end, 

* 

Tlie places where these are housed ate t 

* I. Mulagifidht tCuti Vihara, Sarnath, U.P. 

2. Stale Archaeological Museum, Patna, Bihar 

3. Indian Museum, Calcutta, West Bengal 

4. Dharmarajika Vihara at Calcutta, West 

Bengal* , , 

5. Arehaeological Museum, Nagaqunakonda, 
Andhra Pradesh 

6. State Arehaeological Museum, Egmorc, 
Madras, Tamil Nadu 

7. Archaeological Museum, Sanebi, Madhya 

Pradesh n j i, 

8. Chetiyagiri Vihar at Sanchi, Madhya Pradcsti 

9. Museum of Department of Archaeolo^ an 
Ancient History of M.S. University of Baroda, 
Vadodara. 

10. Amaravati Museum, Amaravati, Andhra 
Pradesh 

U, Asiatic Society Library, Bombay 


lotrodnction 

The Buddhist JfnpiJs may be grouped into four 
broad categories * 

(i) Saririka, (ii) paribkogika, fiii) udihsika 
(memoriatj, and (iv) votive* 


The first category, Saririka\ signifies those erected 
over the corporeal relics of not only of Buddha, but 
also of bi« chief disciples as welt as Buddhist teachers 
and saints. Throughout India rcliquari^ containing 
bones and ashes have been found enshnned in many 

stupas; but it is only in a few instances that the 
reliquaries bear the names of the persons concerned. 

In the early stupas, the relic chamber was generally 
set either in the foundation or in the heart of the siup.i 
itself But many times relics were kept away from 
both the above sides in the corner of the stupa. The 
ereat care that was taken to preserve the sacred 
relics is seen in the number of caskets used, one witbiti 
the other; the innermost coniaining the rcltcs. 


When the Viceroy announced the discovery, In 
Peshawar, several potntive relics of the Buddha and 
outlined plans for their distribution to Ceylon. Burma, 
China and Japan, it stimulated a great rcs^fiK. 
primarily in Bengal, among those who regarded the 
rrltcs as Indian patrimony, A petition was sent (o 
the Government from the Presidency Collefie. 
Calcutta, beseeching the Government not to send he 
relics away to foreign lands, but to keep them m India. 

SThey should be preserved carcfollyjn a country, 
which for iwcnty-fivc long centuries has held them m 
hi'F bosom. 


IISPOSITION OF RELIC CASKETS AND RELICS 
tharmarajika Vihara, Ciicnltn 

Venerable Dharmapala, a scion of a well-to-do 
imily of Ceylon founded the Maha Bodhi Society m 
m 1891* During the nest five years, the Dharmarajika 
'haitya Vihara of the Society was built in Calcutta^ 
Z Licty was presented in 1920 with a crystal 
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casket coniumiog the relies of the Buddha. The relies 
were discovered at Bhatiiprok in the Krishna district 
in 1391. The Oharaiarajika Chaitya Vibara was 
formally opened on November 20, 1920. 

Since the chief priest of the Vihara did not know 
the exact location of the casket and according to him 
it was probable that the casket was kept in one solid 
metal ftvpa which was made specially for tlie casket 
and could not be opened, no details could be obtained 
or photograph them. 

.Mtifagnadha Kuti Vibara, Sarjtalh 

With ibe discovery of relies at Nagarjunukonda m 
1921* the Viceroy offered these to the Maha Bodhi 
Society on condition that a suitable sfiipa should be 
built at Sarnath to enshrine ihcra. For the above 
purpose the Mulagandha Kuti Vihara was built at 
Sarnath in i931. 


silver casket is a modern replica of the original casket, 
which was found in broken condition. Originally it 
was placed in gold reliquary* the latter with a itw 
gold flowers, pearls and pieces of garnet and crystal 
kept inside a silver rlMpa-shapcJ casket. The silver 
casket in its turn with three large crystal and an eat 
stud was deposited in an can hen pot. 

After opening the casket by Venerable Dodamgoda 
Rawatha Thero> High priest of the Vihara it was found 
difHcult to make out the distinction between the twa 
relics. O.nly one piece of bone and some ash-like 
substance arc kepi in one small inverted glass, which 
was again kept in one modern casket* ptesenlcd by 
one Burmese a few years ago. 

The High Priest informed me that about tweitiy 
years ago most of the things were stolen away from 
the Vihara. The Maha Bodhi Society at Sarnath has 
no record of the stolen things, 


The relic caskets housed here arc from two sites : 
(0 Tasila and (iij Nagarjuitafconda. 


Relic casket from Valsali* State Aichacotogicil 
Museum, Patna 


Taxila 


The relies enclosed within a silver casket enshrine 
in the Vihara were found by Sir John Marshall i 
1913-14 near (lie ancient city of Taxila (Taksbasila’ 
now m Pakistan, in a small Buddhist chapel dose i 
(he Dharmarajika Stupa It was found near the bad 
wail of the chapel opposite the great Stupa and abou 
30 cm below the original floor. It consists of vase 
shaped casket of grey micaceous schist with a silve 
vase inside, la the falter an inscribed scroll of silve: 
and a small gold casket containing some minute boni 
pieces w'erc found.’ This incrfption which is in thi 
Kharoshtni character and dated in the year 136 o 
Azes (c. A D. 78) (dts us that the relies were those o; 
the Lord Buddha. The incription reads: 


“In the year 136 of Azes, on the ISth day of the 

Holy One (Buddha) were enshrined by Urasiika scion 
of CiDiavkria, a Baciriun, resident of the town 


In one of the breaches in the slupn the reliccasket, 
was found tying by itself without any enclosing stone 
ox. The casket had cracked due to the heavy pres¬ 
sure of earth lying directly above it. The relic casket, 
js made of some soft stone, most fikejy steatite. 

The casket contained no bone relic, but only ashes 
mised with earth. Along with these relics there wsrc 
punc -marked copper coin, two glass beads, one coach 
and a thin smalt piece of gold,* 

The Patna Museum records show these as ; 


One steaure^ Relic casket containing ashes, one 
broken coach and a thin tiny piece of go ft!. 


Size ; Height 5-4 cm 
Oiamcjcr; 4.5 cm 
This casket is dated to the 


prc-Miuryan period. 


iut Deads 

coin JS found mentioned* 








Nagarjutiflloadji 


m a 




These relics found by Mr A H- Longhumt in 1929 
a large stupa at Nagarjunatonda. within the 
Maiiachaitya in one of the outermost north-western 
«lls, was believed to have been that of Buddha, on 
the basis of an incrtptton found at the site. The present 
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BudJhist Relic Caskets 

I. Stone Coffer. I W m l^ns at .^5 era 

wide at the base and 63 era m hdsht 
ntiing lid) was 1.30 s 65^ 63 era and found brotea 
in foSr pieces. The tid had four f<*“Shly semj*o^n- 
lar projections, (wo each on the longer sides, for easy 

lifting. 

Inside il were found; (i) a steatite viue, 19 era high 
and U.5 cm in maximum diameter: lii) a . 

inscribed vase of the same material, 14.5 era 

11.5 cm in diameter; tiii) a steatite fam-shaped vess , 

13.5 cm high (without lid) and 13.5 cm 
diameter, (iv) a round casket, also of steatite, oo 
in raaitimmn diameter and 5 cm high; and;{v) an ex¬ 
quisitely polished crystal casket, U-S cm In maximum 
diameter and 10.5 cm high (together with its coverk 
The handle of the last was in the shape of a hollo 
fish stuffed with seven gold bands haviag gold 
laud 9 ix-p«lallcd flowers and gold circular truincs 
attached to them and several tiny beads m paste- 
Besides these, there were wooden and silver vwscis 
which had bren reduced to pieces The contents or 
these vases were both rich and varied and inclatled, 
apart from pieces ofliJiie, gold leaves I rap rcssc wi 
v.irious symbols like s.^astlka. tnramas. triangle- 

' headed standard, etc., im pressions of two female litres 
on gold leaf, figures of animals like lion and elephant 
. in gold leaf, gold and silver llowers and stats, a li^ 

' amukt-like gold box, triratnas, a gold disc irapressi^ 
with profusely connected spirals, plain gold bars, ro s 
of gold leaves numerous pearls, with or without per¬ 
forations, a carnclian bird, a malachite bird, delicately 
fa^hiowd leaves, sved vessel iriratnas^ arid liowets in 
scmi-prcciuua stones, fr^i^tncnl of coral beads of 
various shapes In gold, silver, semi-precious stones, 
pieces of mica and a spiral of copper wirc-perhaps a 
ring. 

The most important is the inscription on the lid of 

the smaller steatite vase. Some scholars have inter¬ 
preted that the relics arc those of Buddha / 

While some others opine that they were of Buddha s 
kinsmen and their sisters’ wives and children who 
were killed by Vidudabha, 
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built. At a depth of six metres 
burnt brick chambers were found in the ^atre. When 
three courses of bricks were removed, ibe pinnacle ot 
a ca.lKI aaaic lo light. The |naa™™ 

diameter of the casket was 7 cm and the height 12 cm. 

It contained charred bones. When two 
of bricks were removed another ^ _ 

its lid broken in three pieces was sighted, Tim soap 
casket was bigger in si.e. the 
being 9 cm and Height 16 cm- Like the other casket 
this^was also packed perfectly between bneks and 
brickbats Charred bones were found mside the cas¬ 
ket The caskets are of two parts, the body as the 
container with a broad base, and a lid to “J- 

the top. Both these caskets are now displayed 
The National Museum. New Delhi. 

Caskets could be dated to 5th-4th century B.C. i e. 
eartiir io .h,n .he ro!icc«l.« d.«...=rca , 

by Peppo at a higher level in 1*98. 

NaEarjunakonilat Andhra Pradesh 

During the excavation of the important 

Naaarjunakonda (Nos. 1 . 3. 4. 5.6 and B of Loiighufsi, 
stupa 9 and 21) yielded reliquaries of gold, silver, cop¬ 
per and glazed pottery. 

The relic casket which was found tn the Maha- 
chaitya was believed to have been that of Duddha. It 
was placed in a gold reliquary the latter w. h a few 
gold flowers, pearls and pieces of garnet an ^ _ 

kept inside a silver casket with three large crystal beads 
and an car stud and was deposited in an earthen pot. 
More meticulous care was noticed m ® 
hurst, when the bone relics was preserved m a senes 
of srifpir-shapcd caskets, one within the 
innermost one being of gold, the next silver the third 
of copper, the next of earthenware and ihc outermost 
of stone. The other objects which were found in the 
sold casket arc silver flowers, gold flowers, three gol 
balls, gold leaf with lotus flowers and a bone pjocc. 

There were sonic more caskets which were excava¬ 
ted from different stupas at Nagarjonakonda. Some of 
them are in a very fragile condition. They are from 
the foUowiiig smptis : 


A pre-Asokan date has been assigned for the 2 

inscription in view of the absence of the signs for long 
medial vowels, though the characters ate sitni ar to 
those of the edicts of Asoka.* 

In the well known stupa in which the mscribed relic 
casket rvas found, a trench was laid towards the wes¬ 
tern end in 1972 by the ArchacoIogicaUSurvey ot 
India ascertain the number of stages in which it was 


1, Acc. No. 439: Silver caskets m fragments, 3rd- 
4th Cent. A.I>. 

2. Acc. No. 440: Cold casket, damaged. 

Stupa No. 3 

1, Acc. No. 448: Fragment of copper casket. 
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Purataitava No. 1? 


2. Age* No, 449; Gold Relic casket (mentioned by 
Longhurst as ttiat casket of silver) 

3. Ace. No, 450; Gold casket, 

Sittpa No, 4 

1. Ace, No. 459: Fragment of a silver casket. 

2. Am. No, 460: Stupa-shaped gold casket. 

Slupa No, 6 

t. Ace, No, 472 : Gold casket, 

2, Acc, No, 475 ; Fragment of a silver caket. 

Relic Caskets from Ballfprolu in Andhra Pradesb, 
Govt. Museum, Madras 

In 1892 Alexander Rea made partial excavation of 
the stupa, which was built of solid bricks. The most 
outstanding discovery of Ren wis three inscribed recep¬ 
tacles found in the centre of ibe stupa and which 
were placed at dilTcrcnt levels near the foundation of 
the stupa. 

I'irst Casket 

A large irregular three-sided slab of black stone 
was found embedded in the brick on the south side of 
the stupa, ti measures about 76 x 66 x 17 cm. It 
seems to be the lid of the large stone casket. Its under 
surface is smoothed {actually polished) and hns 
a rectangular cutting, measuring 26 x 20 x 1 cm deep. 

It lay on the top of another similar but thicker stone 
which formed the receptacle for a number of relics. 
Its siKC is 69 X 56 X 33 cm. On the upper surface is a 
cavity 11,5 cm deep, and circular at the bottom, but 
sloping up to a rectangular top with raised rim made 
to hi into the hollow in the lid. The upper surface of 
the stone is smooth (plished), and inscribed in a new 
type of the southern Mnuiyan Character.* In the cavity 
there was a black stone relic casket. Around this 
casket and mixed with the earth which filled the cavity 
were the foilowing aruclcs: Copper ring and several 
bits of copper, a small bead and two double pearls, 
two small semi-spherical cups made of hard brown 
metal. On the apex of the lid is a bead. An hexago¬ 
nal crystal head 6 5 cm Jong with slightly convex sides, 
pierced with a hol6 was also found here. On each of 
the sides there is inscription in a character simjfnr to 
that on the stone, 

There were two irhukAike objects made of thin 
sheets of pure gotd and four flowers with eight petals. 
There was olso a hollow single end double gold bead 
and seven small triangular (lowers of gold. 


Inside the the globular casket and lying below the 
crystal phinl were nine sniall flowers of various sizes 
in gold leaf and gold beads, nineteen small pierced 
pearls and a slighty blue coloured smethyst bisad, * 
Fixed on the boltoni by oxidation and arranged in the 
form of a svastika were twenty-four smalt silver coins. 

Second Casket 

Below ihq above casket another black stone was 
found. It was the Ifd* and another stone which lay 
below itj was the receptacle of a second relfc casket. 
The covering stone is roughly triangalar in form with 
rounded corners, and raeasarcs 68 ?t xl 25 cm- On the 
top is a circle 18.5 cm in dianicteri raised on one centi* 
metre above the surface. The underside is smooth and 
has a circular space 1 cin deep and 30 cm in diameter^ 

In this circle ii an inscription in ninteen lineSp while 
around it Is another in two lines. The stone receptacle 
is roughly reel angular with round corners and measures 
50 X 44 X 30 cm^ On the upper surface is a circular 
hole 16 cm deep. 18 cm in diameter at the top and 
10 cm at the bottom. Around the top is a raised rfm 
3 cm broad, which fits into the hollow lid. Around and 
outside the rim is an inscription in two lines. There ^ 
is no inner stone casket as in th? ftrstr It was a crystal 
phiah Its lid is just like a stapa. The hollow in the 
vessel is cylindrical. The following articles were found: , 
164 gold ricwers of varying sizes; they have six* eight 
and nine petals and some were fitted ijisldc each other 
with a gold bead as a bud. Two circular flowers^ a 
two-armed figure were also noticed. In these are in 
gold leaf or thin sheet of gold six hollow gold beads+ 
and a small coiled gold ring, two pearls, a garnet, six 
coral beadSt a slightly blue flat oval crystal bead and a 
pointed oval white crystal bead. There were a number 
of bits of corroded copjicr Jeaf^ itiduding flowers and 
stemsf and a miniature umbrella, 

Third Casket 

The third and the last casket was found lying on 
llie cast side of the stupa. The lid is an jrregubr 
Circular stone measuring about 72 x 63 x 24 cm. Oa 
its surface h a circular apace sunk 1 cm, having an 
inscription in eight lincs« The stone receptacle which 
it oovered is roughly square in shape and measures 
74 X 6S X 28 cm^ On the upper surface is a circular 
cavity 14 cm deep, 13 cm in its u|^r diameter and 
12 cm at the bottom. Around it n a rim, which fils 
into ihe^ hoKow in the lid. Outside of the rim is a 
circular Inscription in one linc^ In ihc cavity there 
wos a crystal phial similar in shape that found in the 
second casket, tut slightly larger. Close to the pMal 
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BudhisI Relle Coskets 

A 1 . t TU^rr. iirft coffer which stood, crowned by ati umbrella ott the 
lay minaturc relic casket made of a bcryL jt was this relic coffer no doubt, 

three small pieces of bone. The beryl casket was h ^ ^ p H g^w in B19 and he described it as 

ph al. A cylindrical hole is drilled in Us aais in which « of local variety yellow sand* 

L the relics. The hole is dosed by « S,tncave^n the undm^^^ 

crystal stopper with hexagonal lop. ^ ® around hs under edge, and with a square mortise 

gold leaf fixed on it. A loose sheet of pid doses ^ umbrella shaft (yashti) was 

joint at the neck and another is placed oupdc on^ presumably inserted. This relic coffer, which is aot of 
bottom. The following other things arc l^ound along ^ was no doubt contempo^^ 

with the phial: two amethyst bctids, a yellow crysml ^hat relics it contained 

bead, six pearls and thirty-two pearl bead^ th rty ^e surmised bat ft seems likely that ap telic 

flowers, a bent two-armed figure, and a small foil m (tose of the Buddha himself wouW have 

preserved in so important a monument. 

Slupi No. 2 at Sin^bi 


gold leaf. Few bits of copper are also found. 


The inscription records the names of a large number 
of mdividuab. belonging to dilTercnt families and 
guilds, and a king called Kabesaka. who earned mcnl 
by sharing in the donation of the contents of the rccep- 
(aclcs. U is however, not known whether the same 
individuals contributed towards the raising of the J/wpn 
as well. The inscriptions have been dated bv some 
iK^holijri to about 200 B.C. or slighly earlier. 

Relic Caskets fiom Amaravali Stupa. x\iidhra Pradesh 


This was first opened by Cap. 

B'>2 but it was Gen. Cunningham who found the 

.. .trtinlS5l The chamber in which ihc relics were 

s contributed towards the raising of the in the centre of the rfnPit. The casket 

The inscriptions have been dated by some 24 x 21 cm. It con- 

-.:„i,t„ or s.caL. in each of which 

were some fragments of human bones. 
of the relic box was an inscription ^ 
characters mentioning that it cootamed the « 
all teachers including Kasapagota and 

tavita^* Oo the four steatite caskets were other ms 

living the of tbo >«»«•»« »?“0 

Sto were In Ihc covkcls. wme of wl.nn> it. >nnl » 
have taken part in the Third Council under the aegis 
ofAsoka while others were sent out on missions to 
the Himalayas to preach the doctoriae. 
saints are as follows: Kasapagota, the teacher of the 
xTama^atas Majjhima. Haritiputa. Vachi-SavijayiB. 
..V... .. pupil Of Goia. Mihivaaaya, Apagira Kodincpuia. 

. le Kosikiputa,Gotipata.andMogalipulta 

All the stupas al Sanchi and near about SaKhi ha 

ielded relic caskets. Though none of them belong to ^ SiMehi 

. . . *hi»rTi cleaflV sina 


Amaravati. on tbe right bank of the Krishna river, 
fiad ihc biggest stupa in Andhra Pradesh, and the same 
lias been mentioned in an inscription of 2nd century 
A.D. as Mahachaitya. Five reliccaskcts. made ol 
rock-crystal, were recovered recently from the ase 
slab of ihe ayaka pillars of the southern ayu 'a p a ^ 
form. The four caskets arc in the shape of a rfif^ and 
the fifth cylindrical. Inside the caskets were o ge 
bones and gold flowers.*^ 

Relics caskets from Sanchi 


ielded rchc caskets, inouga nouv v* , ,„.i 

iuddha, the inscriptions found on them dearly a 
lefinitcly mention that they are relics of the disciples 
if Buddha. 

All these relic caskets were taken away to the 

Jritish Museum. London: only the plaster casts are 
ivailablc in the Sanchi Archaeological Museum, which 
verc prepared in 1956. The relics and replicas of two 
lasketsofSariputni and Maha Mogaftana 
icntcd to Maha Bodhi Society for enshrinement in the 
Chetiyageri Vihara at Sanchi and they are taken out 
™cc in a year on Ihe occasion of Buddha Parmma. 

Stupa No. 1 at Suiich] 

Two pieces, which were supposed to be of an um- 
reVla, are actually the Ud of a massive stone relic 


The relic chamber, in which the relics were found 
intact by General Caaoingham. was set up m the 

centre of the dome of Covering was a large 

slab and inside were two stone boxes, each with 
a sLlc name inscrib::d in early Brahmi characters on 
the lid. On the top of the south was San put ro, an 
on the north, Mahamogatanasa. The lids measures 
61 X 57 X 14 and Si x 33 x ll cm rcip^ctivcly. 

Tn Saripuira’s box was a flat casket of white ^ea- 
titc It has been turned on a lathe and its surf^ace 
hard and polished. The sixe of the casket 
long and 8 cm. in height. The casket was -hovered by 
a thin saucer of black lustrous earthen ware. ^Bse to 
the steatite casket were two pieces of sandalwood. 



Puratanva t? 
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Within the casket wm a small fr^^ment of bone and 
Severn! beads of pearl, garnet^ lapis-bznll, crystal and 
ametbysL ijisidc the lid was writtea the letter *s&\ 
no doubi Che iattial of 'SafipuTa\ 

In Mahimogitana's ho% was a second cisket oT 
filcatile^ smaller (hati Saripulra*!, which has the letter 
and coataiiied two sm til fragmenis of bones 

only« 

Stupa No. 2 at Sonarh P. 

A large steatite vase was profiisely bat coarsely 
ornamented with ekphuntj and horses^ hiside ihi^ 
vase were found five relic caskets each contaialag 
human bones with an inscription recording the name 
of the person whose reties were enshrined therein- 

Casket No. t 

It is a round Hot bo^ of crystal, IS cm m height 
and 5 cm in din meter. As the crystal was zoo hard to 
be Jnscribedt the name and title of the holy man was 
carved on a small piece of sioae. The inscription, 
which Is engraved on both sides, is one of the most 
interesting discoveries and meal ions *'( Relies) of the 
emancipated Gotiputra"\ the brother of religion 
amongst the Dardabhisoras of the HeinawantaJ 

Casket No. 2 

The casket is of dark mottled ifeatite, hemi spheri¬ 
cal m shape, with a hat bottom and pinnacled top. 
The inscription is engraved on the outside of the lid. 
[t mentions that ihc casket contained *'(Relics) of the 
cmaneipated Majhsma the ion of Kodlni'\ 

Cavket No. 3 

It IS also of a dark mol tied steatite, nearly hemi- 
spherical in shape, with a hat botiom and pmnackd 
top. The inscription, engraved around ihc outside of 
the lid mentions: ''(Relics) of ihe cmandpalcd son of 
Koir, Kasyapa Gotra, the missionary lo the whole 
Hemawanta**. 

Cavket No. -I 

It ii siaiilar to Nos 2 and 3. The inscription en¬ 
graved on the top at iho lid mentions *'(Relics) of the 
emancipated Kosikiputra''* 

Casket No. 5 

It is made of black steaiitc and ii shaped 
somewhat like a pear and the outside ii ornamented 


by a succcsston of traingtes, alternately plain and 
cro-ssedi The inscripLion occupies the plain triangles 
on the lower half of the casket. 

The erection of this jmpa, which contained the 
relics of no less than four of the Buddhist teachers 
whose ashes had already been discovered in the stupa 
No. 2 at Sanchi, must evidently belong to the same 
period, i.c. towards the end of the third century B.C. 

SlupB No. 1 ^iladhara, 

Two small steatite caskets containing bones were 
found at the bottom of the Th.*fe caskets arc 

of pale mottkd steatite, each S cm in diameter and 
5 cm in height. There is an mscription inside each 
Lid; one with ^Siriputa"* (Relics of Sarlputra), and the 
other with **A/j/m-3/og/jmifflj'" (Relics of Mogatnna). 

Stupa No. 2 Andhcr. M.P. 

Here a targe box of red cart hen were measuring 
2j cm jn dlamerer and 19 cm m height, was found 
inside a chamber. The catihcn pot has a small flat 
casket of red earthen ware and a tall steatite casket; 
both jnsenbed. There is a not her large steal he vase * 
wiih the neck slightly broken with complete jnscrip- 
tion. 

The Hat cirihcfiwarc casket in 8 cm. in diameter, 
and nearly 3.J cm in height. The jnscription on the 
outside is partially obliterated but for a few leEtcrSi 
ihe sense is easily gathered and purposes to conleln 
"‘(Relics) of the emancipated Vachhiputra (son of 
Vachhi)* the pupil of Goti-puira*% 

The rdics of Vachhi himself were found in Slupa 
No. 2 at Sanchi. 

The laU sieairte casket is 9 cm. in diameier at 
bottom and 5.5 cm. at ilic top* with a height of H cm. 
li is ornamented on the outside by bands of mouldingi 
between which the whole surface is divided into trian^ 
gles, alternately plain and barred. The insciption on 
the top of the lid mentions that ^'Relics of the cman* 
cipated son of Goti, Kakanavu, Frahhasann of the 
race of Kodial for Koliliidinva'V 

The large steatite vase is made tn two pieces, which 
were fastened logeiher with lae. It is omamcnied with 
elephants^ horsca and some other winged animals of 
crude execution^ and have a narrow neck, without lid* 
and wa^ once provided with a spout; only a hole 
remaining now. On the upper rim of the nock there is 
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Buddhist Relic Carets 

the following inwriplion meaning: “(Relics) 
cmoncipatci) Mogaliputra. the pupil of Goliputm". 


Afahafumsa, DI*yavadana, SfahafdMrasa, SripaheharHa 
and other »iiddlii»t, Brahmanical and Jaina texts, and 
in the inscriptions of the Western Tndian caves. 


8, Relic, Cashet from Devnimarl Cujarat 

The Department of Archaeology and Andcm Indian 
lliiiory, M S. University. Baroda conducted excava¬ 
tions at Devin imori from 1960-63. This excavaUon 
yielded Buddha's rdic casket which clearly mcnitons 
itmt these art the relies of Da^habala (Buildha). Here 
from the Mahastupa two caskets were obiaiocd. Both 
of them were in an earthen pot. 

Casket No, 1 

This casket is made of schist. U is cylindrical, and 
measures 12 cm high and 1,8 cm thick at the lop. i 

is an uofinished casket showing chisel marks on the 

interior and exterior. Us lid was better finished. This 
casket contains only ashes. The ltd was found m frag¬ 
ments 


Here in 1882 Pandit Bhagvan Lai tndiraji excava* 
led in the centre of the stttpu and discovered a 
relic casket about 20 cm. from the top. Within this 
he found in siiu the eight metal images 
the Seven Buddhas, and Mmtrcya the rmure Buddha, 
seated aruond a copper casket, which m turn 
encased within in it four other cnskeii, pl^ed one 
within the other, vii silver, jade, crystal and finally 
cold. The gold ‘casket contained thirteen liny pieces 
of earthenware. There were several gold flowers in 
each casket and a gold plaque depicting a sealftl 
BudJha and a silver coin of Gautamiputra Yajnn Sn 
Satakarni(rfrc« A.D. |74-203nnthc cop^f^ket, 
Alt these are now in the colIecUon of the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay,** 


fttfermew 


Nn. 2 

This casket is more inlcrcsliog. it is made tn three 
, pieces. 


L Knob on the lid; 2. The lid; and 3. The body. 


Tlic knob is round at the lop. hut the lower portion 
is square. This square projection fits perfectly m i c 
hole perforated in the ccaire of the lid. 

The lid is circulnr and is made to fit on 
of the casket. The body is also turned on 
its centre was a small pivot which was Broken _ ^ 
the casket was made. The body is also cylindrical. On 
the rim there Is a ledge on which the lid was coircc y 
filled. This casket is inscribed. The gold, silver, foil 
and other material were placed in it- 

Inside this casket was a cylindrical ^ 

with fiat lop and bottom, in it silk bags, go o e 
end some organic maieriat were placed. The smal 
amphora like gold bottle has a saggar base, ^ 'J* 
body and narrow neck. Its lid is of the screw ype. ^ 

was found lying loose in the copper box. The eat ire 

round surface along with the hd is insert 
Brahmi script that was prevalent in western India 
during the 4th-Sth century A.D* 


bpara Caskrts 

Sopaol (Modem Nula So para) has been 
irith ancient Sutparaka or Sopnmka mentioned in. 
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Technical Examination of Some Medieval Glazed Wares 
from Fatebpur Slkri 

O.P, Agrafral, Kama] K Jain nniTej Singh 


Tnlrodnction 

Fatehpur Sikri sitmted at 27^ d'N and 77<^ 40’E, and 
about 36 km west of Agra in Norlhorn India was 
developed to be a prineiFfil city of the Moghul Empire 
during the 16tb cenmry, though some structures of 
Fateh pur Stkrt comple^i are (juite early. 

A large scale devetopmeni of Fatehpur Sikrt was 
ordered during Babur's regime tn 1327, and at that 
time some structures were constructed. The principal 
buildings of the great palace of Fatehpur Sikri: were 
built by the Moghul Emperor Akbar. The city complex 
was completed by 1577 Ju less than a decade's time. 
But, unfortunately, Akbar had to leave Fatehpur Sikri 
in I5SS, and soon after several buildings started 
collapsing for svant of proper maintenance, and by 
1610 the whole city was lying like a waste desert and 
large parts of the palace were in ruins.* 

The records of the history of the palace buildings 
after Jahangir's reign are extremely scanty. At the 
end of the last century, EW. Smith made his 
monumental survey in the ]S90s.^ although much 
changes liavc taken place at the hands of man and 
time since then. Therefore, almost every building out¬ 
side the main palace and the mosque needed scieniiltc 
excavation and study, to understand the city complex 
of Fatehpur Sikri in its proper perspective. 

The Archaeological Survey of India in collabora¬ 
tion with the Centre of Advanced Studies, Department 
of History, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh has 
undertaken excavation of Fatehpur Sikri complex. 
Many building struclures, hitherto buried undersoil, 
have been exposed and a wide variety of ceramics. 


glass and other objects have been excavated. The 
ceramic objects included porcelain Imported from 
China, glazed terracotta and ceramic ware pieces 
{probably of bowls) appearing as faience. Any evidence 
offaienccindusiry existing in the region tn the 16th 
century is not available, The faience objects found 
at Fatehpur Sikri could be of local manufacture, if any 
faience industry exis!cd then, or imported from Near- 
East countries where faience industry was in extstanee 
since thousands of years. 

Therefore, with a view to understand the technique 
of manufacturing and the probable origin of the glazed 
wares excavated at Fatehpur Sikri, investigations on 
some representative objects obtained Dorn the centre 
of Adv^«d Studies, Department of History, Aligarh 
Muslim University were carried out and the results on 
the studies are presented in this paper. 

experimental 

Equipment 

A large Quartz Emission spectrograph (Ifigher and 
Watts, U.K..) Was used for the qualitative analysis of 
the samples. 

For quaniitativc estimation of minof elements, an 
Atomic Absorption Spectromclcr (Perkin-Elmer, USA; 
Model 23 GO) was used. 

* 

A Philips PW 1390 X'fay Gcnti“^fr vvas usfid for 
X^ray diffnictioii studies for the of 

crystal line phases. 





Techrslcat Examination o/Gh^ed Wares 
Dctcrlpti®!! of rte Objects 


SI 


fay x-ray diffrallon technique with powder diffraction 
method using DebyeScherref camera oflW^Smm 

T.« »e,«..d for .be e.„<liee ete bricn, "y’^' 

deseribed m Teble I. The objec C as a «prcs.nta.,vc ai 45 ky 

of the objects is shown in PL I. 


Samples 

The core inaicrtal and tlic glares ^different 
colours were taken separately for analysis. Details of 

itic samples arc giwn in Table 2, 


Sample Decomposition Procedure 

Approximately 20 mg ofaccuraldy weighed sampb 

was taken in a High Pressure Teflon Bomb (Uniseal 

Decomposition Vessels Ltd, Israel)- The ^ 

wetted with 5 drops of aqua-regm and then I ml of 

hydroRuonc acid (.40%) was added to it ^ ® 

was tightly dosed and kept for 30 min. m a 

maintained at I I0±2<*C. The bomb «« 

cool and opened. 15 ml of warm aqueous 60 /, solution 

of boric acid (JMC 330 speepore. 

U.K.) was added to it and the solution was dilu e ^ 

25 ml in a volumetric flask. The solution was st a 
in a polythene bottle. All the samples were treated 
in the same manner- A blank was also prepare 
similarly- 

Standards for atomic absorption measurements 
conlalned similar concentrations of hydrofluoric aci 
and boric acid. 

Elemental Analysis 

The samples were first analysed 
the element present by emission spectrograp y . 

d c arc for excitation- Powdered samples were m xed 
with spectroscopic grade graphite powder 

in granite cup electrodes using counter electrod^ ot 

"..pZ tod. from UU« Catboo Corpo«..o». 

U.S.A, 

Quantitative analyses for calcium, ‘^‘^^w^atomic 
magnesium and manganese were 
absorption spccirophoiomctry using a _ _ 

flame and Single element hollow ^ 

Determinatiods for potassium and sodium w 
in emissioit mode, using an air-aeciylene fiamc- 


results and discussion 

Results on the elemeniai composition of the samples 
expressed in percentage as oxidw. alongwiih the 
elements delected but not quantified, arc given m 
Table 2- 

Main constituent of the core-samples of the objects 
A and B is silica, alongwith minor and trace impont.« 
of iron cie. Core of the object B is not 
and this can be attributed to its iron content. Object 
r which is having greyish-red core, had moderately 
hi^ tnci^ration of iron. Alkali 
X samples of the objects A and B were srgmficaaUy 
W Silica in absence of alkalies requires high 
cmPcraLc for vitrification. Very loosely held partdes 
ofX cores of A and B suggest that higlt tempcratures 
were not used for the firing of these objects 
the object C had small percentage of nlkahes- This 
- r«dltcd in its pirii'i' incipient vitrification 

tioaried strength to the core- Crystalline phase 

" was found to bc oc-quirtz, associated with 

ve™ sin ImounU of t^idy mite another c^ramae 

form of silica. At tcmpcralores above 867 C. Si 4 
trnhL'dra of ot-quartz are tom apart and rearranged 

• uMJmite form’ Though, this transformation ,s 
’rudLsh,siBniLnt amounts of tridymite would have 
r had the firing temperature of these objects 

formed, had the hrmg ^ likelihood. 

trappr”.!™.!*, 900-C. «.ni=ici.. .0 

JormTwBlaa. “> 

similar objects.* 

of «.b.l.4nJtbc wu..h 

nrw, colour due lo copper. Ptcscocc of tin m 

ITZ colour suggests that possibly bronze powder or 

colouring material- 


.f ihc samples was determined gravi- Microscopic Examinitiou 


Silica coittVMM'.. - 

metrically. ^ of ihc core material when viewed under 

x.«.5P,if.«.ii*s..d,.. 

Cryrtalliocphuresin tbe wnipio bcro 1 CO - * 

■ 751) IS * 
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from about 20 uni to 400 um, suggesting that the 
material of the core ^vas crashed roefc^stooe. The core 
materhl was idcntiricd by X*ray diffraction to be 
miioly quartz, indicating that the white core of objects 
A and B was made of powdered white quartz pebbies 
and that of the objects C of powdered stoacj may be 
femiginous siliceous rock. 

The glazed layer was fairly unifonn in ihitkncss. 
ranging between 200-300 um with an average of appro¬ 
ximately. 250 uni. These measurements were done on 
coloured portions of glazes. White glaze appeared 
colonrtess on magninextion, therefore, it was dillicult 
to measure thickness of white portions of glazes, 
although it appeared to be of similar thickness as the 
coloured portions. 

The decorative designs on tlicsc objects, with blue 
or bluish green colour on a while background, could 
not have been produced by any of the three techniques 
described by Titc etat*, or by sfngfe stage application 
of the glazing mi«ure. The gJaxe material and the 
colouring material were possibly applied in two singes. 
The colour of the designs, when viewed under magni¬ 
fication. appeared dispersed in the glaze. This suggests 
that application of the colouring nialeritil was done 
after glazing mixture had been applied on ihc objects, 
followed by 3 single stage firing. The coJouring 
material was most probably not applied in a solid 
form, since in the solid form the colouring material 
could not have pcnetralcd in the glaze layer. The 
bluish green colouring material must have nccessrrily 
been taken in a colloidal suspension form because ft 
would have been"dilliculi to have Cu Sn in solution 
In all hfcelyhood. cobalt must have also been appireJ 
as colloidal suspension. 

The glaze layer under microscope was seen to con- 
tatn numerous tiny air bubbles distributed throughout 
the layer. Tins could happen if the glazing material 

consisted of carbonatcs/bicarbonatc/idiratcs and not 

very high leinpemtures were used fer tiring. The mol¬ 
ten glaze layer was not having enough fluidity to allow 
the escape of the carbondioxide or other gas bubbles 
formed os a result of the decomposition of ihc carbo- 
natcs Wbonatcs/niiratos. These gas bubbles could 
also be tormed ,f gum had been used as binding 
material for shaping the body of the objects, as is the 


Na, If 

practice ia Iran to use Cum Tragacsiiih dbsofved in 
water to shape beads of finely ground 

CoDclusiaa 

White core of ihc objects A and B was niade wjih 
crushed white quarts pebbles, whereas, powdered 
ferrugmous siliceous rock w'as, possibly, used for 
making ihe core of the object C* The glaze miterlal 
wassoda paste having eOD^idcrable impurities of iron 
andj moy^be ajuminium also. Deep blue colour waa 
produced by cobalt and for bluish green colour^ bronze 
or its corrosion product, in the form ofa coiloidal 
suspension, might have been used. The glazing 
material was applied as paste after the object had been 
shaped followed by application of the colouring 
material and then tiring tlic objects nt approximately 
90O^C. 

The abject C is dilTerent from object A and B in 
many rispects and could have dilTerent origin. 
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Technkai Examination oj Globed Wares 

TABLE 1. DESCRIPTION OF THE OBJECTS 


ii 


Object 


Identificatioii 


Core 


Glaze 


B 


FPS—I 
ZF, (2) 

50 cm 

Thicicness; 7 nim—15 ram 
Base of a boTvl ? 

FPS—1 
ZF,(2) 

SO cm 

Thickness 4 mm—7 ram 
side piece of a bowl 7 

FPS—1 

D,(2) 

20 cm 

Thickness 8 mm—13 ram 
Base of a bowl ? 


Very weak and highly porous 
white body. Body material 
particles very loosely held 
together. 


Weak and porous white body. 
Body material particles 
loosely held together* 


Highly porous, greyish red 
blit not very weak body. 


Design with blue on white on 
both sides. 


Design with deep blue on while 
on both sides. 


Design with bluish green on 
white inner side. No design 
on outer side. 


table 2. COMPOSITION OF SAMPLES 


NRLC 

Sample 

'No. 

Dcscripticm 

SiO. 

N3,0 

Concentration (%) 
KjO" CaO MgO 

MnO 

FCiO, 

CuO but not 

quantiGed* 

47 

Blue Glaze of 
Object A 

60,0 

9.2 

2.0 

3.0 

0.5 

0.05 

1.2 

<0.05 Co 

48 

White Glaze of 
Object A 

70.0 

5,9 

1.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0,04 

0,8 

<0.05 

49 

Core (White) of 
Object A 

97.3 

<0.1 

<0.1 

0.3 

<0.1 

<0.01 

0.1 

<0.05 

SO 

Dark Blue Glaze 
of Object B 

71.4 

5.5 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.02 

0.9 

0.11 Co 

5] 

Core (White) of 
Object B 

96.3 

<0.1 

<0.1 

0.2 

<0.1 

<0.01 

0,3 

<0.05 

52 

Bluish Green 
Glaze of Object C 

79.3 

4.5 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

0.03 

0,7 

1.12 Sn 

53 

Core (grey^ red) 
of ObjccIgC 

90.2 

0.6 

0.5 

0.1 

<0.1 

0.03 

1,0 

0.19 

54 

White glaze of 

77,5 

5.4 

1,0 

<0.1 

0.2 

0.02 

0.9 

<0-05 


Object C. 


AL B and Ti wre present in all glaze samples in varying amounts, 

^i.♦f' . 
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Stone Age Research in Keonjhar District, Orissa 

Pruifecp Mohanty 


Archaeological explorations as part of Stone Age 
studies of the district have, over the last five years, 
brought to light fifiy-seven Mesolithic sites for the first 
time in Keonjhar. These sites are distributed over the 
ChaiTtpaa. Chasipura, Ghatagaon, Pjilaspal and Patana 
taluks of the district. 

Most of these sites are associated with granitic out¬ 
crops, white a few are found in the foothill region 
lying close to streams. The artefaciua] spreads at in¬ 
dividual sites vary widely; the largest ones measure 
approximately 20,000 square metres in extent, hutiater- 
mediate ones measure around 2,500 sqare metres and 
the smallest can be only 100 square metres. Most of 
the sites are now located in dense forests. 

The majority of sites discovered are primary in 
nature and still preserve habilational deposits. The 
occurrence of isolated Mesolithic artefacts in associa¬ 
tion with rock outcrops was also observed nt quite a 
few places. Altough these occurrences may not be call¬ 
ed ''sites'* in the convcnlioua] sense, their significance 
for interpreting the Mesolithic cultural system cannot 
be entirely ignored. 

A well developed blade technology is the most out¬ 
standing feature of the microlithic assemblages. Chert 
is the princip.!! raw material, followed by quartz, chal¬ 
cedony and lydianite The lithic component is charac¬ 
terised by backed-blades, obliquely truncated blades, 
retouched blades, burins, knives, triangles, trapezes, 
crescents, lunates, side-scrapers, round scrapers, steep 
scrapers, ihumbnail scrapers, flake cores, blade cores, 
micro-blade-cores, utilized blades, flakes and chips. 

However, the most outstanding feature of these ass< 
emblages is the occurrence of heavy duty implements 
made of difterent raW materials, chiefly dolerite, follow¬ 


ed by quartzite, and limestone. In most of the sites 
heavy implements and microlithic artefacts co-occur in 
mixed clusters. 

The heavy-duty implements comprise choppers, 
chopping tools, horsehoof scrapers, picks, knives, large 
scrapers, fimaces and Hakes, Celts fashioned by meam 
of Unking, pecking, grinding and polishing,are another 
interestingcal tgory of im piemen t. * 

The horsehoof scraper is predominant among these 
heavy duty implements. In general, these have steep 
edges arc obiained by means of step-flaking. These 
artefacts are mostly made on thick doleritic slabs i 
and nodules. Most were prepared by minimum flaking 
along their margins, leaving much cortex intact. In alt 
eases the flat bottom of the raw material has been 
tained. Flake scars are generally shallow and do not | 
show any prior prcpamiion of the core. The nature of 
the flaking suggests use of a controlled hammer leehni' 
que, and secondary flaking along the margins is na[ 
very coiittnon. ' 

All these open-air sites appear to have been connee- ' 
ted with occupational activities. Most of them are 
associated with granite outcrops rising 5 to lOm above , 
the plains. The possibility of obtaining a commanding 
view of the surrounding plains, the availability of hard 
ground for habltsitonal purposes, and the ubiquity of 
boulders for raising shelters could alt have been consi¬ 
derations which influenced Mesolithic settlers to select 
these outcrops as locales for thdr encampments. Also 
noteworthy is the nearness of the sites to stream. The 
dense forests and bills around should have provided a 
variety of game and wild plant foods The raw materials 
for stone tool-making may have been obtained from 
nearby veins and dykes, and riverbeds. 


. % 
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Excavations at Daulatpiir (District Bulandshahar) 
and Its significance 

R.C Ganr 


Tbc site of Dautatpur (24^1' N; 78° 11' E) was cxcav a- 
tcd in 1984-85 which turned out to be a camp-site 
of the OCP period. This site is situated at a distance 
of about 50 km from Aligarh in District Bulandihahat 
on the left side orDtbat-iahangirabad road, and is 
about 15 km aw'ay from the well-known OCP site of Lat 
Qila on the cast. The location of (his site has certainly 
increased our knowledge about the OCP people. 

During the course of extensive explorations several 
OCP sites were located on (ho bank of Katinadi a tribu¬ 
tary of Oanga at short distances from each other. 
Some of them being at a distance of 1 to 3 km away 
from the present coarse of the river. It appears that 
once all these sites were along the old course. The river 
has not . changed its course entirely but at places 
made deviations leaving the old course at some consi¬ 
derable distance. Though Kaltnidi is not a turbulent 
river and normally has a slow water flow, during floods 
it spreads far wide covering a large area. It appears 
that this was its main characteristic even in (be past. 
Obviously during the annual floods the OCP using- 
people would have then been forced to leave their habi¬ 
tations and shift elsewhere temporarily until the water 
receded. Wo were therefore, in search of such OCP 
sites which were temporary seasonal setilementi lying 
beyond the possible flood zonc. 

Thc site of Daulatpur was located on the bank of 
an ancient lake where OCP people shifted their setile- 
mcnls during the rainy and flood seasons. The site has 
yielded remains of floors, mud-structures, post-holes of 
hutments and fire places along with broken pottery, 
terracotta, stone objects, etc. 

The site looks is a low mound covering an area of 
about 24fl 1C i90 metres. On the north-west the lake 
had a slope and the rainwater could extend to a great 
distance. Therefore, the people who shifted here from 
difTercnt places preferred to stay mainly on the eastern 
side of the lake and each group selected its own place 
for the encampment for habitation. Due to successive 


settlements the deposit varied at places from O.TSm 
to 1.50 m in thickness; several floors have been traced 
out with a large number of post-holes. These post-holes 
indicate that such hutments, made of wattle and daub, 
were of dilTercnt types and sizes viz. circular. icctanBu- 
larand square. The partition walls of these hutments 
were some times plastered. Evidence of mud-walls has 
also been found, [t appears that low mud-walls were 
raised around'the huts to prevent rain water entering in. 

At some places fire-pits were also noticed. The Doors 
of these hutments have mostly been damaged and in 
some cases only a portion is extant. A few pieces of ■ 
burnt-bricks were also found indicating lliat they were 
also used sporadically. 

Since the site was abandoned deliberately after every 
rainy season, we could not find either good pottery of 
antiquities. Only those pieces which got damaged dur¬ 
ing the course of use or shifting and thrown au^y at 
the site were found. 

However, we found about 8000 such sherds repre¬ 
sent ing piece of storage jars, vases, vessels, bowls, ba¬ 
sins, lids, etc. Many of them bear nice slip and are 
decorated with incised designs and paintings in black 
pigment. A majority of them are wbeel-inade having 
medium fabric. They arc generally well-fired. On the 
whole the pot I cry of Daulatpur resembles those found 
at Lai Qila. a site not very far away from this place. 

!t may be recalled that Kiratpur another site in the 
vicinity had yielded a Copper Hoard implement. 

The antiquities found include broken pieces ofbalb' 
weights, querns and pestles of stone and balls, beads- 
wheels of terracotta and pottery di^. Several indeter- 
minate objects were also found. 

.f 

It appears that this site was a camp site for coiisi’' 
dcrable period arc tentatively may btfdated to a longlidi® 
bracket of 2500 and 1500 B.C OivUib basis or cotnparu- 
tive excavated remains with those found at hat Qil&< 
Atranjikhera and other similar sites In the region. 

• 

- Jh . '<1 ' 
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Sambara or Trailokyavijaya— Fresh identification 


J. Natb 

Khara Khoto, the Black Town in Etsin-pJ in 

the southernmost region of loner Mongolio, a famous 
centie of Buddhist Tantric art. was explored W 
Aurcl Stein daring his third expedition Central 
Asia in 1914. It ts quite evident from the nods o 
Khara Khoto that people were adhcrenls ofcjoienc 
Buddhism. Various tantric gods and goddess 
represented in drawings, paintings, wood cartings etc. 
bearing influences of Indo-Tibetan and Chinese ar 
styles. 

The Stein Collection in the National Museum has a 
number of art objects fforn Khara Klioto. 
cular inlcTCSt Is a figure carved on wood in rc ic «■ 
No. K.K.U 03n), in the form of small pomifid iiamc 

with scalloped edge suggestive of dickering. 

deity is shown in atidfia posture trampling over 
sprawling figures: one of them, under the nglii foot. 

* is holdioH a skull cup in the hand while the other under 
the left foot, is holding a baulc axe. The mam deity 
holds in his right hand a vajra and in the left a tw 
perhaps marked with vajrtt against the ches . _ o _ 
a triangular lower garment and is adorned ^ 
made of skulls, bracelets, and passing over 
triple hcnded ir/ittfi flUgo, held in the crook of left arm. 
rises above the sbotilderi 

The deity is marked with elongated cars. 
showing a high top-knot of hair with a ro/ro in front, 
and a third eye on the forehead. 

Stein has described it as a male deity of Saivite 

appearance.' Andrews has called it a male de ty 

(Siva).* Nath has identified it as Trailokyavijaya, 

present author is inclined to identify 

for reason to be cited below. ' \nj 

fication of the trampled deities as 

Gauri is not tenable, for two deities under the foo ate 

Mdids .koii .»p md taute«« 
atlrjbutcs of Mahesvara and Gaan, but of _ 

and Kalarntri. (he deities whom Sambara trample . 

On the other hand the description of Sajf 
Sadhanamah fits t*U. The dhyam in Sadhanamah 
describes Sambara in the following verses; 


Lalatastbakapalani candrardham murdhm 

dharayet' 

Sanmudra-mundamali ca visvavsjri irilocanth n 
Alidhapadavinyaso visvaksaravivariinim i ^ 

Sabhairavara KalaratrimaTudhovyaghracarmabhrt 

Aksobhyasekharnh kubjo vajraghantajttaiwilah i 
Viro'sau Vajravarahi vajrasrkpuriiakapalablirt 
KhatvanEomekhala ' ,, 

Pancamudra muktakesi digvasirn Buddhasekhara 

_Qvibhuja-Sambaropadesh Samaptah 

‘■The worshipper should think himself« Sambara 
with a siring of skull over his forehead and the crescent 
moon on the top. He wears the six 
ments and a necklace of lieads. He shows the rra ■ 
ton his head-dress) and is three eyed. He siands m the 
flMw attitude and originates from a combination of 
all the letters of the alphabet- He tramples ujwn 
Bhairava and Kalaratri and is clad in tiger skin- 
..hrtwfi the cffiKy of Aksobhya on his crown and is blue 

00^. iTc our i.. ihu 4o •>“ 

h"“ '>=«»'" .udi.mbr.cod by hi. SbukU 

Vajravnrahiholdioslhcnr/ruand ^ 

blood. Her girdle is tlie khatvfinga. her colour is red 
and she is threc-eyed. She wears a garland o^cvered 
heads, is endowed with five auspicious sy mtols, has 
dishevelled hair and no garment. She shows the image 
of Buddlta (Vairncana) on her crown".* 

A great similarity can be seen between the above 

description in S^dhan<mu,h and the rdicf. TJe deity 
is two armed and wears a fillet and a nwklacc of 
skulls. Visvavajra can be seen on his bead dress an 
he is three eyed. He also stands in poMurc and 
tramples over two fiEurcs. One under right foot, with 
skull cup ill hand, can be identified as Bhairava and 
Uic other under the right fool, with axe can be identi¬ 
fied with Kalaratri. The triangular lower garment can 
be compared with the tiger skin garmetit He carries 
,hc ra>a and the GhunUt in his hands, has matted hair 
and displays heroism. 

However there are minor variations For example 
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Pumtatlya No. 17 


the cQjgy of A^ksobhya on his crown is missing. But 
there are examples of Sambara wiibout efligy of 
Aksobhya on the crown< One such sculpture is from 
Patharghatat* Bhagatpur and the other from Orissa* 
presently housed in the National Museum.^ 

The main argument against (his figure being Sam¬ 
ba ra would be the absence of vajra\'arahi embracing 
him. However examples of Sambara without his 
Shafcti are not wanting, e g-. Patharghata and National 
Museum figures- In India as well as in China and 
Central Asia ihe ruga td/ia or Yab yum forms arc 
rarely represented. This form is more popular in Tibet 
and Nepal. As ihis image is froni Centra! Asia Shakti 
is nor shown. 

Though the Kfiatuvanga h not prescribed as an 
attribute for Sambara in this dhyaoa but Nishpan- 
tsayogdvali* mentions khatav,mga as an attribute fur 
twelve armed Sambara and iconographical representa¬ 
tions confirm it. 

Thus on ilie basis of (he above arguments this deity 
can be identified ns one of (he forms of Sambaia. 




l. Stein, A, iMertnoK Atfa, Vot. 1, New Delhi l9iBt, a.479. 
PI, LIJI. 


2. Andrews, F.M. DestrtpUrc Catatogiff of Aotiauitira. Delhi 
tSfll, p. 246. 

S. Naib. A. Baditktn tmofej ond ffotratlrei. New Delhi 19M, 
pp, 67*68. 

4, Bhatliclitrya, B. (ed.l Sadhaimmata, Oafkwid Oriental 
Seriei No. 41. Barodu 1968, p, 504, 

5, Chatiacharyn, D. The Indian BaJdhlft leoaogfaphy, 
Calcutta 1958, p. 16t, 

6, Ituntlnston S., The Tala^Seiia Schwh of Seulplure, Lritlen 
1984, fifl, 195. 

7, Aslhnna, S,P. A controvcrsiir Buddhist Taotric deliy: 

Trariofcyavijaya Sambara in Sahai, fl. (cJ.J Hisietr 

aatl Ca/titfe Dr, B.P, Sinha Fclicltaljon Volume, Delhi 
1987. p. 167-172, 

8, BTiaitacbairya, B. (cd.) .\Ijitpannayogarali of Abhayakar- 
gupta, Gaikwad Oriental Scries No, 109, Baroda 1949, p, 16 
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Siddhatkavira image from Nalanda 


J. Nath 


Excavations at Nalanda. a famous centre of Tanirik 
Buddhism has yielded several stone and metal sculp¬ 
tures which arc well known for their elegance and 
craftsmanship. One such stone sculpture which was 
found in a small shrine to the north of main shrine at 
pailya site 12, was acquired by the National Museum 
mt^^e year 1949, The sculpture has been rcpcatcdry 
published by several an historians who are not unani¬ 
mous in their identification of this image. 


The image repre^nts a Bodhisattva in relief agains 
a sick. He is standing in tlvibtianga pose on an invert 
cd lotus with his right hand in varamiidra and Jel 
holding a stalk of a full blown lotus, which eiticrsc 
from the floral scrolls and crecp:rs depicted on the fef 
side at the bciiom. The hairdo are stylired and arran 
ged m jotamukuta with a high and wide top-kno 
and the hairloeks are failing on the shoulder 
On the crest of thfjata is shown a Dhyanj Buddhi 


seated jn btiumisparsamudra. witlita a beaded border. 
Uc is adorned with various jewelicd ornaments, 
mult I-stringed necklace, bracelets, armlets, marked 
With makatmuk/ia. He wears a long sacred thread 
of beaded string! reaching aimost upio the knee. 

c IS dressed in a transparent lower garment secured 
at the waist with jewelled girdle. The fold of drapery 
K marked by soft and parallel lines more distinct 
betWMn the Jcgs, A scarf Js tied round the waist with 
falling on the right side. 




-wikii u Droaa nm 

eyebrows, elongated earlobes an 
r and the lower (ip arc dan}agc( 

The racial expression shows compassrori. There js 
roundat probably a tfmkra on the palm of rJght bani 
e ste e is pfafn and its border ii decorafed^^it 
^ Ota and geometrical designs^ Though the TOper poa 
ion o stele is brofceit the top seems Kj iav 
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beefl sctni-circutar. The sculpture is alniosi of life 
size. 

So far tlic sculpt lire has been identified as Avaloki* 
tesvara Padmapaai oa the basis of his aicribulc lotus 
held in the left hand and the Dhyani Buddha seated on 
crest has been identified as Amitabha,* the spiritual 
father of Avalokitcsvara. Huntington’has called it an 
emanation of Atshobhya, representing his tanina 
aspect, as indicated by lotus flower which the deity 
holds aloft. However, a close look at this sculpture 
warrants a different'identification, vis., Siddhaikavira, 
one of the forms of Manjusrij the god of wisdom* 
The following points emphasise this identificatioot 

1 . The Bodhisattva must belong to the family of 
Dhyanl Buddhas shown on the crest- The sealed 
figure of Dhyan! Buddha here on the creat is in bltv- 
titlipa^sa muJfa. Therefore, he cannot be idcrtified as 
Amiiabha, who has never been shown in this matfra. 
On the other hand this muiifti is associated with 
Dhyani Buddha Akshobhya to whom Manjusri is 
associated* 

2. The Tcceni researches on Tatitra has shown 
. that iconography of the-/jibrJ and their Bodhisativas 

was well formutated by at least the 4th century: there¬ 
fore, the argument that this is a representation of 
Avalokitesvara with the depiction of Jina still in flua, 
seems unlikely,* 

3. This identification could be corroborated with 

the literary text also. On the basis of in 

Sadfianamala the BodJiisattva can be id cut died ns 
Siddbailenvira* One of the Dliyoiids in Sadtnifinif>(dii 
describes his form thus:* 

Siddhaikavtro Bhagwan chandramandalaslhnh chun- 
dropasrayab 

jagadudyotakarl dvibhuja ekamukhab suklah vaj- 
raparyankt 

divyalank arabhusi tab panchavi rak asek harah .*. 
vame niloipa lad harah daksine varadah*** 
tato Dhagavato mauinti Akshobhyam devatyah 
pujani kurvami. 

"God Siddhaikavira sits on the orb of Che moon, 
is Supported by the moon, and illumines the world. 
He is two-arnted, oncTaced and of white colour. He 
sits in the Vajraparyankasana attitude, and is decked 
in celestial ornatincnis. His head is decorated with 
cQigies of the fute l^byani Buddhas..*. He carries the 
utpah in the Teft hand and exhibits the varada mudra 
in the rigili. The goddesses pay homage to Akshobhya 
who is on the crown of the Oodt.** 


The description in SMtanttmjla fits well with the 
tiuagc under study. Alihough only one Dhyani 
Buddha is shown in the Jam in this case it is worth¬ 
while to note that there are several examples of Sid¬ 
dhaikavira with Akshobhya only.* 

A bust of an image from the caves of Panhak JCajl. 
badly defaced, shows Akshobhya in bfiumhpji^sti tmidui 
on the crest of the deity. Although the hands o'* tho 
deity are broken the full blown lotus is seen on the 
halo, the stalk of which was probably held in the left 
hand. This image has been Identified as Siddhai¬ 
kavira.* 

The Sarnath and Nabtida Siddhaikaviras* arc 
similar to this imnse under investigation in all its 
attributes. However, these and the onJ under study 
do differ in posture from the stipulations enjoined in 
the Sadhuiitimtilii where the image has to be shown as 
seated. 

As far as the dating of the deity Is conqerocd there 
arc differences of opinion. Huntington has assigned 
it to sixth century A.D. i e , late Gupta period, )-ew 
others have dated it to Bih century A.D. But Sara- 
swaii has rightly dated it to 7ih century A.D. On the 
basis of the tlylisric features one finds that it carries 
many Gcptackmsnis. The transparent drapery, the 
makarmitkha armlet, hairlocks setting on shoulder, the 
serene face and thick lips recall the Gupta features, 
but the elongated body, broad face, half-close J eyes, 
the Jatamitkuia and the necklace would warrant a 
later date perhaps even after sUth century. But this 
sculpture is certainly prior to the Palas and may per¬ 
haps be assigned to the transilion phase bilvveca the 
Guptas and the Palas and can safely b; dated to 7rh 
century A.D. 
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A New Light on Jhusi Culture in Allahabad, U.P. 

R.Sr Runa 


The sk(s JhuBi (Ut 25"2m Long. STSSE') or 
PratiiBhthan^pura of the Puranas is situated oit the 
left bink of the Canga^ opposite the conflacnce of the 
Ganga and ihe Yamuna^ 

Several localities such as Parani Jhusi, Maheen, 
Akcla PedOt Muhammadabud^ Chhatanag. Munshi ki 
BagiOt Nimi Kalau and Elajaha^ go to make Jhusi. 
Muny gallics criss-cross every mound and run from 
north to south. The gullies reveal the sections: the 
index of cultural mltiea. 

1 have visited the site and seen diSerent layers In 
the deposit in the left bank of the river Ganga and 
they, from top to botlom arc kanker bed, reddish 
yelbw silt, gravel formation, plastic clay and last is 
the yellowish sandy deposit respeclively* embodying 
arcbaeologjcul antiquities from pre-N^B.P. to post- 
N.B.P. periodSr 

Dinoreut atiimsi bones tadicate the several species 
of animals that were doincslicated iu the historical 
period. B&s imlifus, cattle femur, distal end, sheep, 
goal and pigs, etc* are some of the animal bones. 

Beautiful sculpiural pieces arc seen in the houses 
of every villages. Lotus, a lion half-broken, dancing 
scene are fitted tn the wall of Dargah Sharif of Purani 


Jhusi nearby the protcctedsite of Samudraleupap 

Terracoitaa of the Oupia period arc fitted in a wall 
of the Nageshwar temple in Chh^raiiag* Terracottas 
viz. Kubera-head, Bangles, important polshcrdSi iron 
objectsp fossils, red ware mini tota have been picked 
up from Nimi Kalaa* 

There are several mounds which arc dcmarcalcd by 
gullies in the village Nimi Kalan. Surface of the 
mound indicates the importartce of the site which is 
situated m the north-eastern side about one km from * 
river Ganga- Two neofirhs are worshipped with Lord 
Siva in the village Nimi Kalan. 

A couple on ivory plaque of Kiishana periodp a 
gold coin ofKumamgupta, a silver coin of Skandagupia 
are preserved ia the Museum of Allahabad. An inscrip' 
tion discovered from Chhatanag describes the donoiioa 
of curdp milk ia the holy bank in Naglirtba provides 
holy merit for the donor. The inscription^ in Sanskrit 
relates to K6 pair of Nagas. 

Indian scriptures Mahabharafa, ParuwsJ 

and Miiisya Furana speak about Jhusi as Prat ishtana- 
pura and its legendary king is Pururava. The story of 
Urvasi and Pururava is famous id ancient Indian 
literature. 


4 





Book Review 


p. Baiurjee: KeMn m T«n 

ThaughU tSundeep Prakash^iu. D«*hi 1980- ^ 

votumcj. conUimiii(! respeciivdy t«t and illiistralio *■ 

Price RSp 1*100 

India h a highly rdlgion-oriented 

whatever one might think about the city- we _ ■ 

Ihij regard, the vast rural popublion that . 

real India bears an ample testimony to the o S _ 
statement. One has only to visit Allahabad or ^a 
on the occasion of the Kumbha Mehs, or Mat ura 
Jattmashlami ot Ayodhya on /rti/nU’iVii'‘irmno gc 
feel of how religion has gone into the very 
the Hindus. (And the same is true in respect ot 
followers of Islam and other religions.) 


the author had done an equally commendable ^b 
,;=»« .*0 b, bringi.* o., .. 
book on the life of Shri Knshna. 

Volumc 1 of the book under consideration berets 

di,id»l inw .h.« =bapte«, dalint ^pecuw ly ««» • 

I The Rantayuna, its Importance. Influence and Pop 
I’r-rv. 1 Rama Story in Valmiki's and 

Ra^yanaTraJitiob IP "[.ISaTn 

There are also three appendices. A* ^ _ 

Baddhi .1 Utcralure; B. laiaa “ j.*’ “ 5,^1- 

Paraia. Rbaiayana. The U 

daaull, ba ob«rvca. " £ddbi.< 

anJS b.l aho in a language of foreign ongin. vtz. 
the Persian. 


The prisent writer had occosions to be in Ayo 
on fiflaja-A’jL'BOii days and found it almost imiwssi c 
■even to inch his way, because of the immense 
wave that floods Ayodhya from far and neat on 
day- Indeed, if one were to take an aerial photog^p ^ 
the township around mid-day, the time of Sbn amas 
birth, one would not be able to get on the photograph 
any of the streets of Ayodhya. ^'**'J*^** j|_ 

fiod mill ions of hom^in hcad ?4 carrying a ® 

of some sort of clothings and food-sluil 

there the previous evening fooling long , 

a bath in theSarayu in the morning of Ruma-Na a 
and march towards Kanak Bhawait where ® 
function renting to Sbtl Rama 3 birth a c e ra 

Such is the spell that Shri Rama has cast on the 
Hindus, be they in the north or south or cast or _ 
Indeed, the Rama^cuU has found Us way even^to 
distant lands—Thailand. Indonesia, etc, on the one 
hand and Central Asia on the other. 

Thus, a book dealing with the story of Shri Rama 
in all its aspects and bringing 
manner in which this story has 
literature but also various categories of fine art , ^ 
as sculptures, paintings, bronics, etc. is a mo _ 
come addiction to any library. (The price. 
is almost 'prohibitive for any 

ftfcwblCK^ by the Eo-ddess Lakstitnu) 


v„lm« 1[ cobUins 28< illbSlotio” 

tlDg. »n p»p.r, ««0J ^ ^ . „„ 

sione^sculpture and bronze . ihg earliest 

wide span both in time and space. Wfai c iht eaTii« 
wioc s^u second century B- C., me 

cxantpld back to enace ibc 

Kerala in the south and from Gu;aral m the we _ ^ 

(■: ii «... *>.0-f 

a^Tsbri RanS’Th'. h quit, a ,c,>ibl= ««J 

S'£ZtZp»i».in8. Jo bovoon c««lto. JOIO"^ 

enmhination The publishers should not have gru g 
.trts cape^iiure on a few such plates, since 
already stated, he has priced the publication pretty 

high. 

OfspooiUioM'K'i' lilt portwal of 
Siu. o. ibe .Uv.r coin, *1^'- 

of the emperor. 

In passing one may draw attention to Plate 277. 
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Pura/ativa IVfi. 17 


According to the caption, it depicts Rama, Latshmana 
and Sita whereas there is only one (central) male figure. 
Perhaps sotncihing has gone wrong somewhere. 

Nearly half of the tcjtt-pagcs (Cfiapter ir,pp,37- 
171 out of a total of 277) are devoted to the Rama 
story as given in Valmtki s Tftfoui'unu. This being by 
and large a re-narraiion of the story does not call for 
ary kind of review. It is only the other two chapters 
that can invite some sort of discussion. However, 
since In a short review like the present one full-length 
discussions are not possible, one may perhaps touch 
upon just a couple of issues. 

As is well known, there is a debate, a rather healed 
one, about the historicity of the two personages, 
Krishna and Rama. While according to some, both 
the epics, the Alufiabtiurafu and the Pcimayatta, arc ihc 
figments of poetic imagination, others beJieve ihat 
everything in these lexis is correct to the very letter, 
so much so that they hold that Shri Rama, after his 
conquest of Lanka, did travel back to Ayodhya in an 
aeroplane. In addition, there is another kind of debate, 
viz. who preceded the other, Krishna or Rama? In 
respect of these debates, Banerjce seems to bold that 
both Krishna and Rama were historical figures and 
that while Krishna lived in the fificcnth century B.C., 
Rama may have lived in the nineteenth or twcntictli 
century &,C. (pp. 9-11), 

The readers would perhaps like to know the 
archaeological evidence in this regard. Intensive exca^ 
vations and extensive explorations of the sites asso¬ 
ciated with the Mahabharata ond Ramayana stories 
have established two very significant points viz. 

(i) that, but for an isolated exception here or 
there, mne of tftese sites is earlier tfian circa 
eleventh ceniury B,C. and {ii) aft the Maha- 
bharata sites are consisitntiy earlier than the Rama- 
yam anes. 

The present writer would leave it to the readers to 
draw their own conclusions from the aforesaid archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. (Those further interested in the topic 
are invited to have a look at: B.B. Lai. The Two 
Indian Epicj vis-a-vIs Archaeoiogy, Antiquity, VoL 
LV. 1981, pp. 27-34.) 

Amongst the various pieces of evidence often 
quoted to support the precedence of Rama over 
Krishna, is the one relating to the occurrence of Ramo- 
pakhyana in the Mahabharata. The present writer 
would like to bring to the notice of scholars a piece of 
evidence which points In the opposite direction ; it is 
a reference to Krishna in the Ramayana. 


In the Yuddha-kanda, which is never regarded as a 
later addition like the Bala-kanda and Utiara-kaada, 
it is mentioned that Jmt when Sita was about to enter 
the fire in order to establish her chastity, various gods, 
such as Vsruna, Siva, Brahma appeared on the scene 
and reminded Rama of his previous Jnearnations in 
which Sita, under other names, had been his fatlhfu] 
consort. Heitce, they advised him, he should not doubt 
her chastity. Among these earlier incarnations is that 
of Krishna as well. The relevant verses are as follows: 

Lokattom fivnu para dharmo Vishvakusimasclmtur- 
hkujah I 

Sarngadhanva Ilrlshikeshah purushah purushat- 
tamahw (VI, 120. 15) 

AJitah khadgadhrtg Vishnuh KRISHNA schaHo 

Brihadbalah i 

Sita Lakshmirbharaa Vishnurdevah KRlSUNAlt 
Prcijapatihw (VI, 120, 16) 

Vadhartliatn Ravattasyeha pravishto flianuj/jfiri 
tanwn I (vj, 120, 28) 

TaJidam na kritam karyam traya dJiaranibhriiamrara 
Nihato Ravaio Rans prafyrisAto divamakrama ii 

(VI, 120,29) 

Drawing atienlion to certain wcU known West 
Asian epigraphs of the fifteenth and fourteenth cen-* 
turies B.C,, which mention the names of Vcdic gods 
like Indra, Varuna, etc, and of princes like Sutarna, 
Dusratta, Artatama, etc., Banerjee concludes; 

'"The above facts reveal beyond doubi iJie presence 
of Aryans in West Asia, What is of special interest 
to us is the name of ‘Dusratta' mentioRcd above. 
Thc Sanskrit form of Dusratta is defiiiitely Djsa- 
tatha, who may perhaps be tlie same as the father 
of Rama." (p. 12) 

Now, even if the equation of the word ‘Dusralia’ 
with Dasaratha be all right, why must he be ncccs- 
sariiy the father of Rama ? There is not even the 
slightest indication lo that effect in any of these epi* 
graphs, nor in any contemporary or near-con tem¬ 
porary text of West Asia. If such hare- less suggestions 
arc made and accepted, why should one laugh at the 
suggestion once mads by a scholar that king Ramascs 
of Egypt was none other than Rama of the Ramayana 
story ? Indeed, there should be a limit to sound- 
philology, which may not always be sound. 

The present writer is sorry lo have picked holes 
an oihcrwise very useful publication. Indeed, the 
Scholarly world will alivays remain grateful to Dr P- 
Bancrjee for liiese volumes on Rama in Indian Litera¬ 
ture, Art and Thought, as it has been for the Krishmi - 
volumes. ^ u.R, LAf- 
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Meeting of the World Archaeological Congress Steering 
Committee Held at the Cumanagoto Hotel, Cumana, 
Venezuela on 19 & 20 October 1987 


minutes 


Present: Professor M H Day (Chair) 

Mrs C K Cane 
Mr R Cruz (Observer) 

Professar J — M Essouiba « * a u\ 

Professor E Eyo (altcruate for Professor B W Andah) 

Professor J Colson 
Ms J Harnmit 

Dr K Kriitianseti (Observer) 

Professor M Sanoja 
Mr P G Stone 

Professor P J Ueko (Secretary) 

Professor M Zamora (altcrnalc for Professor An Zbimm) 


* Mr P A Crake 
Ms J Hgdcrt 

Apologies: 

Professor D P Agrawal 
Professor An Zhimtn 
Professor D Dincauze 
Dr V P Shilov 


■ir i 


Absent: 


Professor B W Andah 

u o * « to the Steering Committee the reasons for the absence of the 

The eWr .»d .he Se=»lW of ho» «ho h«l been Invited to «..nd. 

mijsini Steenns Commiltec memben end the «atu« nnminnted Dr S P 

Professor Agravifal had had to return ^^licipaic due to British visa problems. Therefore a 

Gupta as his alternate, but he ^ had received a telegram of support for any 

representative for South Asia was not present, although tn 
dcci,ion taken by die Steerinj Cnminiltee. 

PriKitor A. Zhintin nns nnt kX « eed to act as Us Uteraate. 

UtetnUiveseptesentativern, East Asia. Ptofes^T M antbtn 

a" S«™ild'tiaate eitesn^iv. ,.pt-en.«i.e ,os eaatesn 

|.tdcpbone at work or at home, and she had consulted at leas 
America had therefore not been sought, 
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Piiratatti'a No. 17 


Ptokssoi B W AnOdi Iiad not responded to severat telegrams in soDicient time to ensure his parlici** 
pation, and so Professor E Eyo had been nominated by ihe Chair as his aUernate (the former being the Secre¬ 
tary and the latter the President of the Pan-African Congress on Prehistory and Related Subjects). 

I 

Dr K Kristiansen was present as an observer, also representing the Intcrnalioml Committee on 
Archaeological Heritage Management. Mr R Cruz was also present as atv observer, assisting Ms J HatnmiL 
A representative of the World Council of Indigenous Peoples had also been invited to be present as an observer, 
but had not been able to altend. Mr P Crake was present as Minutes Secretary, and Ms J Hubert was present 
as bis assEslant. 

The Steering Commitlec agreed to the observer statuses as outUitcd by the Chair. Observers would be 
able to participate freely in the meeting, but would not have n vote, 

1. Confirmation of the minutes of the meeting of 21-23 Jinuary l9g7 

The previously circulated Minutes were accepted as a true record, and signed by the Chair. 

2 . Matter) arising 

A Matters Arising docutncnl (attached) was tabled by the Secretary for information, and accepted. 

3. Report of the Mainz Congress 

Taken together with : 

4. Current Sitoation—lCPPS’s Apparent Rejection of Steering Committee's Requests 

The Secretary reported that both the Secret ary-General and the President of lUPPS had been prescntea 
with a list of miaimum and maxttnum requests for changes to the Statutes, together with a demand that South 
Africans be removed from the Permanent Council of the organisation^ most members of the Permanent Couaci 
of the lUPPS had also been similarly circulated. The WAC bad alio suggested that the lUPPS should discus* 
the problems of archaeology and the treatment of bum an remains. All these written communications had 
addressed impersonally to the Secretary-General and to the President, given that there was still doubt over the 
incumbency of these positions. 

The Representative of Papua New Guinea on the Permanent Council, Professor Lcs Grotibe, had put 
format written motions to the lUPPS, supported by more than the necessary ten signatures of other members 
of the lUPPS Permanent Council, demanding that the suggested changes to the Statutes be formally considcreJ 
by the Permanent Council. The Minutes of the May meeting of the International Executive of the lUPPS m 
Czechoslovakia had rejected all but one of the minor suggested revisions. A detailed summary of the main res¬ 
ponses by the International Executive Committee was tabled, and the Secretary highlighted their character and 
quality, in particular their Insistence on lUPPS tradition, their refusal to countenance a role for anyone who 
was not a prq/ejrfowaf archaeologist, and the Secretary-General's rejection of preferential financial support for 
Third World members of the lUPPS. These responses from the lUPPS Executive Committee were discussed at 
considerable length. 

Sir David Wilson had reported that at the Mainz Congress the Permanent Council had decided to set 
up a Statutes Working Group to recommend to the Permanent Council any changes that might be considered 
necessary. A motion put by him that the Statutes Working Croup should consult with the World Archaeologi¬ 
cal Congress Steering Committee had been rejected, but the Statutes Working Croup had been instructed to 
consult as widely as it wished. However, the majority of the membership of the Group was antagooistic to the 
WAC and its suggestions, and to any proposals for fundamental change. 

U was understood that the first meeting of the Permanent Council in Mainz bad only some 30 meml^rrs 
present and the second only some 21. 

Dr Kristiansen confirmed this whole account from his own discussiooi with members of the Permanent 
Council. 
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Wortd Archaei)hgkal Congress .* Minuter 

The Chair reported that the only concrete result of his 
was that Professor Nenquia had written to him indicating that he would only tw P P 
from a position that ''all scholars must participate, irrcapeciivc of nationality . 

The Secretary also reminded the Steering Committee that the only response of 
detailed outline oHhe situation betu^en the WAC and the lUPPS had been that it was an mlcrnul matter for 

lUPPS to sort out. . ._ 

The Chair tabled copies of a letter he had received from Mr Mturi. one of the Tanzanian 
on the Permanent Council, who had been present at both of the Permanent Council mcelmp m Mainz. ^ 
letter uppeared to indicate that the lUPPS Executive Committee had privately ar«d to ^ 

Africaarfrom the Permanent Councin but the Chair and others l>cl‘cvcd tha this 
been the case. In fact the lUPPS General Assembly at Mainz had passed the following motion . 

that the lUPPS reaffirms its total commitment to academic freedom. The refuses any fomi of 

disciiminatlon based on the concept of race, philosophical conviction, oationoliiy, sea. la^nguagc, . 

discrimination which by its intolerance and by definition, is the negation itself of any fotm o - 

ooeration. The lUPPS conlimis that it cannot exclude any /wjnojJifc scholar from its meetings, a^ 
ihat individual participation of any scholar in a congTcss/colloquia'symposia cm m no way be 
considered as an acceptance by the lUPPS of the political regime in which the scholars work- 

Alihouuh this motion could be interpreted as referring only to individual South African p^impants in 
f- ccc nnd not necessarily also to representatives of South Africa on the PcrmaneiU Council, Professor 
Son believed that there was no doubt that the substantive response that had come out of the lUPPS was 
its refusal to oo-opemte with the WAC Steering Committee or to contemplate any real change to its structure 

CT pToccedings. 

* The Chair emphasized that there had been no official representatives of the Steering Committee at 

Kf K ,i hi Professor Ucko, Mrs Cane and Mr Stone had attended .n their personal capacities 

Mainz, but hat wriilcn by him from (he University of Southampton's magazine, entitled 

. Mr Stone and gave a detailed verbal account of what had happened 

■‘Memories are Made or ,"dminis.rativc chaos of the Congress, and the 

at the Mamz mecti g . U ^ meetings organized by a local consortium of students. 

atd tra S g o^ps It was noted that AntfApartheid demonstrations bad received as much 
and political anu trace umoa :.-»ir ..nrf ihn the lUPPS Permanent Council 

prc» and radio covOTBO “ j ‘Ibljcly thjt he could »« allend cither the lUPPS Petmnnent 

teptetntnuuve of Moramh due hod jb elorad Stone climated the. only 

Council meeting nor the congress bemu _ P however the Mainz organizer* had refused to give 

some 400 people had been present at ' ^ their published list of participants was 

out lists of the names of ^ that one of the Indian members of the Permanent Council 

2omn.U,ee?:.0.hend „iU. n 

new, and more relevant, world archaeological organization. 

.. nnderatot. . 0 . Sp.m ht. ...dra^ Ut Teodem' 

Seetd “r.he ;:nieUo. .He « 

understood that the Czechoslovakian Government would not in fact issue any visas 

attend the 1991 lUPPS Congress, i.,H nf»w 

l.»,mnnde«nodthn..K»rep«temaM»B»fChinJ.Aut.rali..m.d «™ral other coumne, hnd now 

joined the Permanent Council. 

The Chair summarised the position which had been reached . 

the E»eo.i« Cotnn.ll.ee oftho lUPPS had rejected the .nsgeated revLio.. to the Statotes! 
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tfa^ PeraiancRt Coundl haJ not rejected those suggestions, but had instead set up a Working Group to 
consider the lUPP's Statutes, and to report back m two years' tinte to the next PcrmaTient Councit. 

After much discu^ion of this position, the question whether or not the brief of the WAC PJenary 
Session bad been fully carried out, and the implications of dilTcrent possible courses of action, Professor 
Zamora proposed the following motion, which was seconded by ProfesiOr Sanoja : 

that in view of the serious cfTotts made by the Steering Committee to negotiate with the lUPPS, and 
in view of the failure of negotiations as reported by the CJiairand Secretary of the Steering Commiilce : 
a World Archaeological Congress organization be established to fulfil the mandate established by more 
than 500 of the World Archaeological Congress's participants in their Plenary Session in Southampton,. 

This motion was carried unanimously, and with the full support of the observers' 

Mrs Cane drew the Committee's attention to the words of the Plenary Session s Chairman (page 23) : 
**„,if there is no agreement from the lUPPS, the temporary Steering Committee has a mandate to start a new 
organization", 

5, Actions to be Taken 

5. (a) United Nations 

(c) ANC/SWAPO 

(d) lUPPS Permanent Council 
(g) Constituencies of W AC 

The Secretary tabled a document suggesting some possible foundations for the establishment of a new 
World Archaeological Congress organization. After lengthy discussion about the possible relationships 
between the lUPPS and WAC, it was agreed that the WAC wouLd be set up as an independent organization 
which would not seek to confront or to replace the lUPPS, but which would promote the new world archaco' 
logy and the "humane face of archaeology", interests which were not represented in any other organtzalion. 
The consensus was fora neutral attitude to the lUPPS and its Permanent Council: this would not preclude the 
World Archaeological Congress from having, for example, joint meetings with Commissions of the lUPPS. 

The Committee reafBrmcd its commitment to taking action in the exceptional case of the apartheid 
regime of South Africa by fo'llowing the resolutions of the UN/ONESCO, but noted with interest that the 
ANC/SWAPO might modify their stand about a total cultural and academic boycott of South Africa on a 
future occasion. 

The Chair summarized the requirements for a new organization : 

that the new WAC organization would be primarily based on individual Membershtp, and its success 
therefore depended on individual enthusiasms; 

that Members of the WAC should be involved in the workings of the organization; 

that the new WAC organization would not be limited to pre-and proto-history; 

that the concerns of the new WAC organization would include “social archaeology"; 

that the executive body of the new organization should be small enough to be elTcctive. but large 

enough to ensure true representation; 

that the executive body should primarily be based on regional representation; 

that the executive body should give due weight to Third and Fouth World opinions; 

that those on the executive body should have clear constituencies, and that they should have limited 

tenure (hnt be eligible for re-election); 

that those on the executive body should represent the young as well as the established, and that there 
should be a balance of the sexes; and 

that archaeology has a social as well as an academic role, and that, as such, tt should take a stance on 
human rights issues as defined by the UN/UN^CQ. 
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World Archaeological Congress : Minutes 


After further di«u«iou i> «« | 

«. preamble for a WurM Arch.eeloeie.1 Cop^s urgaurml iuu m rh heht ^ ™ 

ihc discussions, lo be tabled when the StetTing Comrailtec reasscrobled llit followtng mo g 


The Steering Committee adjourned lo 09 t &0 on 20 October 


The Seeremry tabW a draft Preamble for a uew World Are hae.luB^ C.usfaa^^^^^^^^ 

iBoch discussion it was agreed to teguesl the Secretary '' -.rtntd then form the basis for the new 

made by the Steering Committee. It was agreed that that doeoment would then form the basts tor 

“'‘““TiTchair then suggest^ that the Ageada he re-arraug^d to take into aecooe. those area, which had 
already been covered by the meeting. 


The following Agenda order was then agreed t 


5. (b) UNESCO 

(x) Other meetings and organizations 

(e) Czechoslovakia 

(f) lUAES 

(h) Human remains 

(i) Return of cultural properly 

(j) World Archaeological Bulletin 2 and South Africa 

6. The Seeoed Congresa of the World Archaeological Congtess. and IoterWia»a. «“l «■' World 
Archaeological Congress organization 

7. Rnance 

♦ 8. Any Other Business. 

5. Actions iQ he taken 
S, (b) UNESCO 

It was agreed that it would be whic^TwL® SiTc^d" 

had agreed lo set up a new organisation to ^ cn,iirhi at a future date ws>u1d be n matter for the new 

Aoy formal relationship “NESO whmh might ^ 

5. (e) Czechoslovakia 

I,egrecd that the Steeriag CommUtce as such shoold no. eapresa eey opiuioa .bout the proposed 
lUPPS Congress in Czechoslovakia in 1991. 

5. (x) Other Meelings and Organizalions 

1. wa, agreed to take bo formal action over the proposed lUPPS luternational Eaecu.iim Commblee 

m«linginu«agradidl990^ f„„^d Professor Desmoad Clark's lead and parried 

Professor Eyo stated that if the Conarcss meeting, scheduled for Cairo m 1988, then a 

South Afriain particiiwtioii ^ „p Both he and Professor Essomba were very critical ^ 

new Pasi-Africanotgaaiaation would base to hem op. onconatitutioual. U was agreed 

“c'2:?rsh‘:LTw1n“^ congress anpportin, is. stand .gains. South Africuu 

purticipntion as demociutfcally decided at th|Jos ^ established called 

The Secretary pointed ont to the Stocfmg c to the gencTUl aims of WAC. 

ihe Journal of Worl^/rehistory, apparently by people who are antagonistic me g 

3. ^ q h-4.r 


m 
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5 , (f) lUAES 

II was sgr«d lhat it wotild be courteous to ijiform the lUAES that the Streermg ConitnJUK hud 
agreed to set up a new organization to eater for the kind of archaeology with which it is coucerned. It was , 
agreed to defer consideration of any formal retatiouship with the lUAES to a meeting of the new World 
Archaeological Congress executive body, 

5. (Ii) and (0 Human remaiits and tlie Return of cultural property | 

It was decided to consider these items under Agenda item 6. 

5. (j) World Archaeolugjca) Bulletin land Souib Afka 

The Secretary reported that Mr Crake, the Editor of World Archaeological BulletiPi had received a 
letter from a South African requesting that she be allowed to receive future copies of the Bulletin. It was 
agreed that South Africans would not be permitted to become members of the World Archaeological Congress 
organization while the UNESCO called for a total ban on cultural contacts with South African/Naniibia, 
but that as the Bullentin would be offered for sate through normal commercial outlets she would be able to 
deal with the book-sellers in the normal way. 

6. Second Congress of the World Archaeological Congress, and IntercoDgresses, and the World Arcbaeolegical 
Congress Organization 

AHer much discussion of various possibilities regarding locations and funding in Venezuela, the 
Steering Committee formally requested Professor Mario Sanoja to organize the second World Archaeologies ■ 
Congress in Venezuela in September 1990. 

* 

The Committee agreed that Venezuela was very much the first choice for the location of the ne^t • 
Congress but that it should also seek an alternative in case it did not prove possible to mount the next 
Congress there. It was agreed that Professor Essomba should contact the Centre International des Civilisation* 
Bantu (CICIBA) in Gabon to discuss whether they would be able to hold the Congress in should 
Venezuela not be able to accept the Committee's ofler^ and/or whether they would wish (o organize the third 
World Archaeological Congress scheduled for 1994. ^ 

The Secretary tabled a document relating to the Waigani Seminar scheduled to take place tn Port 
Moresby, Papua New Guinea, In September 1988. After much discussion it was agreed to request the orgaoizert 
of the Waigani Seminar (o allow the association of the name of the World Archaeological Congress with their 
sub-theme on “culture houses”, and that this should form the 1988 World Archaeological Congress Inter- 
Congress meeting. The occasion of this Inter-Congress would also be the tint; for the first meeting of the 
proposed new WAC executive body. 

Ms Hammil announced that in September 1989 the Univeraity of Skruth Dakota would be happV t® 
host an Inter-Congress of the World Archaeological Congress in association with American Indians 
Desecration and the International Indian Treaty Council, to discuss the treatment by archaeologists of hmf 
remains. Such a meeting should involve archaeologists from all over the world, including those not sympa¬ 
thetic to the posiitojj of indigenous peoples. The Committee welcomed this offer. 

After much further discussion the Committee agreed the details of the main Uncs of ihtf aimi» 
ture and organization of the new World Archaeological Congress and requested the SccrettvOf, t®: * 

document from which draft Acts could be prepared for consideration at the 1990 WAC Cojinq^l meetshg. The ^ 
following document has been agreed in draft by full members of the Steering Commiltcet has been issued to the . 
press, and will be the basis for action through World Archaeological BuUptm ' 




The World Archaeological Congress 


L ATMS 

There is a aecd for a new world organization that recognises the changes which have occurred m Ihd 
subject of archaeology over the pact years, changes which 

focus of. the existing inlemational body for prehistoric and protohistortc sciences, the iDternaiionai Union of 
Prehistoric and Protohistoric Scieacca. 

The World Archaeological Congress is coneemed with all aspects of archaeological theory and practice. 
Its main emphasis is on the academic issues and questions which benefit from a widely oriented and compara¬ 
tive approach. U attempts to bridge the disciplinary divisions of the past into chronological periods (such as 
prehistoric or protohistoric or historic archaeology) and to avoid exclusive, particularistic regional concerns. 

The World Archaeological Congress is based on the cuplidt recognition of the historical and social 
role, and political context of, arehacotogical enquiry, of archaeological organizations, and of archaeological 
interpretation. Its distinctive aims arc : 

(1) to discuss themes which truly reHect the interest of its world-wide membership: 

(2) to make expliGit the relevance of Us studies to the wider community. 

Within this frameworit of interest, the World Archaeological Congress does not consider itself to be 
exclusive to bom Me scientists, but a forum for discussion for all those who are genuinely concerned with the 

study of the past. 

The World Archaeological Congress has already identified several areas (which are neither intended to 
bj,cxhaustive nor exclusive), on which it hopes to focus attention at its future Congress and Inter-Congfessca. 
These include (in no particular order) i 


1 . 

2 . 


education about the past; ... . , 

the rote and control of the past in the creation of gender and group and regional and national 

identity; 

3. the ownership, conservation and exploitation of the archaeological heritage. 

4 the treatment and disposition of human remains; 

5. the funding, organisation, control and choice of archaeological research projects; 

6. the elTccts of archaeology on host communities; 

7 the ethics of archaeological enquiry. 

The World Archaeological Congress recognises that Many of its Members will naturally also be concer¬ 
ned with snecialist regional and chronological subjects, including historical and culture-specific investigations. Tt 
therefore c*nvisagcs specialist meetings carried out under the aegis of the Worid ArchaeoIogmalCongress.soiiic- 
limw in collaboration with existing organizations such as the International Committ^ on Archaeological Heri¬ 
tage Management, the Internationfl Union for Quaternary Research, specialist Commissions of the 
U^on of AnlhroiUlogicai and Ethnological Sciences; and particularly through its own Ins itutional Members. 

The ConarewM^ iLr^Congresscs of the World Archaeological Congress may also establish sf^ciaUst work¬ 
ing groups wkh yicir own tnetnberships in order to carry out m-dcpih considcraUons of restricted specialist 

The World Archaeological Congrei^ has also defined its role beyond its essential academic fbnrfions and 
rcMWiioS^ iuman rijh.,. Thh i. »»l ll» o.l» of .o “bama.c archacoloty «h«:h »lb. bui, of ibo 
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World Archaeological Congress's acltvidcs. for the World Archaeological Congress also recognises the impor¬ 
tance of archaeological evidence about the past to the rights and aspirations of those directly affected by archaeo¬ 
logy, While recognising the essential role of the past to group identity of many peoples and "ethnic jfroups" 
who have moved, for whatever reasons, from land to land, the World Archaeological Congress considers that it 
is the quality of traditional ownership of the land by indigenous peoples which forges an indissoluable link with 
archaeology, and representatives of these groups have therefore been assigned an effective rote, as of right, on 
the World Archaeological Congress's Executive and Council. 

2 . Organization 

The World Archaeological Congress’s success or failure is dependent, as an organization, not only on 
Institutional Membership but especially on the commitment of individuals to Individual Membership of this new 
body. 

The World Archaeological Congress docs not wish to challenge the particular interests and specie lisa* 
lions of existing institutions and organizations. It is new not only in concept but also in its organi^tdt^^ 
structure. The World Archaeological Congress will operate within distinctive parameicrst 

1. its Executixe wilJ be of a size which enables it to act really effectively; 

2. its Executive will be composed of a combination of: 

(a) Regional Members (elected democratically for a limited period but eligible for re-election); 
and 

(b) Representatives of indigenous peoples/the Fourth World (appointed for a Umiicd period but 
eligible for rc-appointmcnt); 

3. its Executive will include representatives of the senior and of the junior, with regard to a balance^ 
between the sexes. 

4. its Council will come into being only for the period of each Congress of the World Archaeological 
Congress, and will comprise the Executive and, in addition, one National Member per coudiry* 

(selected for the duration of the proceedings of a Congress by the Congress participants of each 

nation): 

5. its OUccrs will consist of a President, Secretary and Treasurer who shall be elected at one Congress 
and hold office until the next. Any Individual Member of the World Archaeological Congress shall 
be eligible for nomination, and voters will fee the Members of Council. Those elected who Qte not 
already Executive or Council Members will automatically become full Members of the Executive 
and Council. (Until the lirst Council meciing in 1990 the current olllce holdersof the World 
Archaeological Congress will continue in office and will be full Members of the Executive ! 

The organization of ihc Congresses of the WorJd Archaeological Congress arc distinct from the World 
Archaeological Congress's own structure, their rebtionship being provided by annuaJ reports from the Congress's 
Organizing Committee to the World Archaeological Congress’s Executive, 

3. Instituttoual and ladividual Membership 

individuals with a genuine interest in, or concern for, the past may become members of 
the World Archaeological Congress by completion of an application form anti the payment of an agreed sub¬ 
scription. 

Annual subscription for membership of US |20 (Individuals), US SlO (Students), and US SlOO 
tjons), has been agreed, subject to periodic review by the Council. The Executive will be responsible for any 
waiving of, or modifications to, paiiicular subscription dues, as well as for any terminations Of mcmbeishipS' 

Individual Membership of the World Archaeological Congress includes: " , 

1. eligibility to form part of a regionally defined Electoral College; 
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Wcfid ArchiKoigoicai Congress 

2* eligibility lo bo oomicated as a Regional Representative to 

3. arttndanw at Congresses and Imer-Congresscs at a conccssionaiy re^^^^ . 

4 eligibility to be nominated as a National Repfcsentattve to Council, 

I; <-e 

Institutional Membership of the World Archaeological Congress includes: 

1. free receipt of the World Archaeological Bulletin, and concessionary fates for any other pubto- 

2. iSpation in the organization of appropriate general and specialUt meetings of the World 
Archaeological Congress, 

4, Some of the World Arcbaeologicat Coogress’s Activitfes Planned for the Future 

Publication of the second World Archaeological Bulletin in December 1987, r,n 

An Inter'Congress, in association with the Cultural Heritage sub'lheme ^ the 
"The Role of‘Cultural Cenires/Cultural Houses* in the Presentation and Maintenance of Tradition , 

Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea, September 1988- 

An In Inter-Congress, in association with American Indians Against Desecration and the Inter- 

— '■ *' Archaeological Ethics and the Treat ment of Humati 


1. 

2. 


on 


University of South Dakota, United States of America, August/ 


4. 


national Indian Treaty Council, 

Remains’*, to be held at the 

The second Congress of the World Archaeological Congress, to be held in Vcnezucia in Scpfcmbc^c 
1990 with Professor Mario Sanoja as the Chair of the Organizing Committee, and with 
Dr Jacqueline Clarac de Brjeeno as the Director of the Local Committee m Menda. 


5. Executive 

Fivi, months after the first bulk dispatch of application forms those individuals who have paid their 

Five niomhs a ier l « Regional Electoral College, At the same time oi applying to join as 

subscriptions will be placed Individual Members of the World 

ro, ^ 

nominee rh** F^mqiivc shoulc) be aware that^ if elected. they ar# expected 

J‘T°« ’f° tS eS «to b= kou « the lime of the lotec-Conpes. of the World Arehae^ 

ootiOedof th.ltelee.ioob,.=le.t,mmfu.y Coe.ret, eleeUons to it. Elective, fodlvldoa. 

For the purjwse j ,n Rcciunal Electoral Colleges on the basis of their residence. At the first 

Memhms will be inlllo % emise ed to B S ^ l„dividoal Members to different Resionot EtadomI College, 

oX"g%»"mUmen. to .n’going reteereh in n pMticnln, .ten will be ennsidered. 

The initial fourteen Regional Electoral Colleges will be : 

]. Ccfttinl Africa 

2, - 'Eastern and Soulhero Africa 

3. Northern Africa 
^ ^ 4, Western Africa 

* “*' 5. Central America and the Caribbean 

6. Northern America 
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7. Southern America 

S. Eastern Asia 

9. SoutKcastcrn Asia and the Pacific 

to. Southern Asia 

11. Near and Middle East 

12, Eastern Europe and Central Asia 

13. Northern Europe 

14, Southern Europe., 

In June 198S a secret postal ballot will be conducted through each Regional Electoral College to 

elect : 

1, a Senior Represent alive fsoincone who is, or has been, in permanent employment within archaeo¬ 
logy, or a related discipline, for more than five years): 

2, a Junior Representative. 

In efTict, therefore, thtre wil! hr two ballots, one for Senior Representatives and one for Junior 
Representatives; both will b* based on a single transferable voting system. In each ballot at Uatt thtce 
votes must be cast In rank order, of which at least one must be for a female candidate and at least one 
must be for a mate candidate. This electoral system has been chosen to give substance to the World Archaeolo¬ 
gical Congress's intention to give balance to senior and to junior, and to both sexe. 

Those duly elected will constitute the Executive of the World Archaeological Congress, together with 
eight Representatives of indigenous peoples,I'the Fourth World (these Representatives will be chosen by the 
Intcmaiional Indian Treaty Council, the World Council of Indigenous Peoples, and the United Nations* 
Working Group on Indigenous Populatations). At its first meeting in l9gB the Executive will elect its own 
Chair. 

At the end of the second Congress of the World Archaeological Congress in 1990 Council will decide 
which half of the Executive will cease to serve. The rcmaitiing half of the Executive will continue until the 
third Congress of the World Archaeological Congress. 

Elections for the vacant half of the Executive will proceed as soon as possible after each Council 
meeting. Nominations from the Regional Electoral Colleges wilt only be accepted for nominess from 
countries in that region not at that time represented on the Executive. 

Subsequently, each half of the Executive will serve for a period of eight yean. 

The Executive will normally meet at least during each of the Congresses and Inter-Congresses of the 
World Archaeological Congress. 

6. Council 

At the time of each Congreiis of the World Archaeological Congress its Council will comprise on*: 
National Representative per country, in addition to the above Regional Representatives and Representatives 
of Indigenous Pcopics/the Fourth World : these National Rcprcscntia lives will be selected by the Individual 
Member participants from the respective country, and each National Representative will have full voting 
powers. 

Only Council is empowered to elect the President, Secretary and Treasures of the World Archaeologi<^^ 
Congress. . 

At Us four-yearly meetings. Council's agenda will also include matters rcfcaedvto it.'Wt}mvpeg|ons» 
Inter-Congresses and from Congress sessions. ’ 'V ' 

One of its main Agenda items will be the arrangements for the next Congress ot the World 
logical CoDgresa. • ■ ' 
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The countries constiluling the fourteen RcgionAt I^IcctoralColleges will bci 


1. Ceotrsl Africa 

Angola 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Cemrai African Republic 
Chad 

Congo Brazzaville 

Equatorial Guinea 

Gabon 

Rwanda 

Zaire 

2. Easters and Southern Africa 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Lesotho 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Somalia 

Sudan 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 

3. Noithern Africa 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Libya 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

4. Western Africa 


5. Ccatral America and the 
Caribbean 

Belize 

Caribbean Islands 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

French Guiana 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Puerto Rico 

Salvador 

Surinam 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Venezuela 

6. Nortfaern America 

Canada 

Greenland 

United States of America 

7. Southern America 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 


Burma 

Cook Islands 
Easter Island 

Federated States of Marianas 
Fiji 

French Polynesia 

Hawaii 

Indonesia 

Kampuchea 

Kiribati 

Laos 

Malaysia 

New Caledonia 

New Zealand 

North Vietnam 

Palau 

Papua New Guinea 

Philippines 

Samoa 

Singapore 

Solomon Islands 

South Vietnam 

Tavolu 

Thailand 

Tonga 

Vanuatu 

10. Southern /Wa 

Bangladesh 

Bhutan 

India 

Maidive Islands 
Mauritius 
Nepal 
Sri Lanka 



Benin 

Burkina Faso 
Canary Islands 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Guinea 
Guinea Bissau 
Ivory Coast 
Liberia 


Mali 

Nigeria Im, 

* 

Sierra Leona 
'dgo 




^ V ^ 




8. Eastern Asia 

China 

Hong Kong 

Japan 

Korea 

Mongolia 

Taiwan 

Tibet 

R Southeaslera Asia and the 
i '< Padfic 

Australia 

Brunei 


II, Near and Middle East 

Ahu Dahbi 

Bahrain 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 

North Vemen 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Qatar 
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Saudi Arabia 
South Yemen 
S>ria 
Turkey 

United Arab Emirates 

]1. Eastern Esrope and Central 

Asia 

Argbantslon 

Bulgaria 

Poland 

Romania 

Uuion of Soviet Socialist Republics 


13. Northern Europe 

Belgium 

Denmark 

East Germany 

Finbnd 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Lichtenstein 

Luxembourg 

The Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Uailed Kingdom 

West Germany 


Id. Soulbcrn Europe 

Albania 

Andorra 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Monaco 

Portugal 

San Marino 

Spain 

Yugoslavia 


7 FINANCES 


It was agreed that, given the timetable for the proposed World Archaeological Congress organizatioa, 
the elected cxecative body should be in post in time for the Waigani Semi nor/Inter-Congress of the World 
Archaeological Congress to be held in Papua New Guiaea in September 1933. Nonetheless, there would be 
problems in the practical execution of the agreed timetable, especially given the shoriage of fhading. It 
was felt that sufficient funding should have been achieved through WAC Memberships by the time of the 
lnter*Congress in order to carry on the administration of voting procedures, and that some funds might have 
been found to fund at least a proportion of the new executive body to travel to Papua New Guinea. Mean* 
while alt membera of the Steering Committee would continue with their clforts to raise additional fuading 
of c. £20,000 (US 336,000) to facilitate the Brst meettingof the proposed new WAC executive body. 

8 Any Other Basinets 

1. It was agreed to write formally to the students who organized the bulk of the protest* at the 
lUPPS meeting in Main/ to congratulate them on raising the debate over academic freedom and 
apartheid. 

2. The Secretary reported on hii recent visit to North America as the guest of Ms Ifammit and Mr 
Cruz and reported that a full report by Ms Jane Hubert of tlicir visit would appear in World 
Archaeological Bulletin 2, but that he wanted to record that the level of feeling by Indian Notions, 
groups and individuals that he had witnessed about the archaeological investigation of their lives 
was both genuine and immense. 

3. Ms Cane proposed a vote of thanks to the Secretary and to his Secretariat for their efforts over 
thb meeting, which was carried unanimously. 

The Meeting closed at 19:00 on 20 October 1987 
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Ij SanihdliSGL-l. 

KutbAoa bouse.c9»rlc» 



plgn with mud Mr«1l» end heirth 








1.7 Sanghql: Femate figure on a 
ceramic handle {Kushana 
Period) 


1,6 Snnghol; Terracolta human 
figure, archaic 


1.8 Sanghol; Stamped <lcsigj|-or Yaksha on 
a pot below rim, with desf^ bo rim 















1.9 Sanghtil I Terracotta disc stamped with pra¬ 
ncing lion and gcoTaetric motir on bade 


|,[{) Sanghol : TerraGotta stamps with handle 


3 .1 ThapU ; Painted Grey Ware sherds 


3.2 Thapli: Terracotta bird 




34 Purola : Painted Grey ware sherds 
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4 [ Teddavegi ; PVG-1. Stttfui u Dhanarndibba site, Phase lA, Salankayana, 4th 
century A.D. 


3.3 Thapli : Faunal remitni 










4.2 Pcddavegi PVG-f. Panchay atana complex, Phase-IB, c. 5ih‘(jth century A*D. 



Ped<I»vesi: PVO-II. P«anK-!«.ra Temple site, eKavateJ brick lemplei, Pbase-IB, 
c. 5ili ceniurj A.De 
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44ii Pcddavegi: Phase IB, Inscribed limestone pranala 
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4.4c Peddavegi: Phase IB, Close 
view of the Inscription '2 


4 4b Peddavegi: Phase IB, Close 
view of the Inscription-t 




4.Sa Peddavegi ; Phase lA, 
Siva-Par V at j 


4 5b Peddavegt : Ph^-IA, 
Carnelian Imaelio * 

'^ -.t/ 













4 61 Pcddavtgi; Phase (A. Mahisha* 4 6b peddavcgi: Phase I A, Srivaisa- 
mardini 


4 . 5 c Peddavcgi ; Phase lA, Paacha- 


4 (jj Peddavcgi: Phase I A, Viras 














5^) Sannati i Brick building showing pktromi^ rooms, floors* entrances and corridor 


5h 2 Sannait : A view ofihe brick building from nouh-east 
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9.1 Matjonal Museum^ New Delhi; Copper Hoard impleTnerits, lugged celt&h Ganga-Yan^um 











9-2 National Museum, New Delhi: Copper Hoard implements; Chisels, etc. Ganga-Yamuna doab 
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151 National Museum, New Deltii; 
Sambhara 
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